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The German Composers are also published as Steel Engravings, at 3s. each. 
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A. COLLARDS PATENT CYLINDER FLUTE. 


(85 PATENT) 


THIS FLUTE GAINED THE MEDAL AT THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION CIVEN SPECIALLY FOR FLUTES. 





Messrs, A, COLLARD & CO. are now making one ‘hunived Ebonite and Silver, and Ebonite and German 
Silver-Plated Flutes, of different systems and fingering, at prices ranging from 8 to 30 guineas. 


Full particulars on application to A. COLLARD & CO., 211, Oxford Street, London, W. 





SMALLWOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 2/6 net; 


“Tt almost seems useless to commend this very valuable ‘aid’ to 
the notice of our readers. Among Pianoforte ‘Tutors none is better 
known or more widely appreciated. The fact that it has reached its 
630th edition speaks for itself more eloquently than words. As the 
method adopted in its pages is the result of practical experience, we 
give it cordial commendation.”— Zhe Teachers’ Ald. 

“ A welcome as well as useful present for our little folks will be 
found in SMALLWooD’s PIANOFORTE TUTOR, which should take a place 
in the foremost ranks of its fellows. 


‘The instruction from A almost | 


7 Cloth Boards, 4/- net. 


the print is clear, and the familiar tunes at the end are easily 


tibly ; 
‘The explanation of the various scales is remarkably good.” 


arranged. 
—Graphic. 
“The author of this skilful, interesting, and lucid instruction book 
has spent a whole lifetime in the study and teaching of music. ‘The 
work is the outcome of all this experience, and the author places before 
us the method which he has found most effectual in training the_ 
young in the study of the piano. ‘This text book is in its 630th 
edition, and no wonder, for nothing of the kind can compare with it 


to Z is so skilfully graduated that the child learns almost impercep- | for order, arrangement, simplicity.”—Oldham Chronicle. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF .MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorpor- 
ated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


Principal—Professor Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at 
St. James’s Hall, on FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 19, at 230. 
Conductor, Mr, William Shakespeare. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Admission, One Shilling. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, 4 and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. | 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 


1, Old Steine, Brighton 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D. Cantab. 
. 3 : aes A P | 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George's iall, four to six guineas at branches, | 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano Dr, Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, | 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 


Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G, Garcia, 


Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 


Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. Cello—Pezze. 


The names of students Gesirous of joining for the New Year’s term will be | 
received at St. George’s Hall (Mortimer Street entrance), Thursday, January 21; | 


at Kensington, Friday, January 22; at Brighton, Saturday, January 23. 


Prospectuses by post, containing the names of students to whom Madame | 


Adelina Patti presented medals. C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— | rendering this method of Music Printing of great value to Music Publishers, 


| Composers, Organists, and Amateurs. 


4 PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DisTRICTS BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

_The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope-—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 





HABLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 


The new Term commenced JANUARY 21. Prospectuses with complete list 
of Professors may be had of Mr, GANz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils. Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing, 
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GRusical Alrt Studios, 
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A PAMPHLET sy Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 


PUBLISHED BY 
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R. ALFRED PUSEY-KEITH, Professor of the Pianoforte 


3alcony or Area, 2s. 6d. | 
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Pupil of Dr. Hans von Bulow) can accept a few more PUPILS, For 
Concerts, Lessons, &c., address—211, Regent Street, W. 


IANOFORTE, CONCERT GRAND, BY BROADWOOD, | 


Little used, in perfect condition, rosewood case; to be seld half-price. 


W. W., care of Mr. Blagden, Newsvendor, 24, Marylebone Lane, W. 
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Ts PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER. Pointed for Chanting, and 
with Chants adapted thereto, or specially composed for this Work. By Sir | 

HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., LL.D , Professor of Music at the University of | 

Edinburgh, and Composer to Her Majesty in Scotland. | 


JAMES NISBET & Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 


Just Published. Royal 8vo., 3/6. 
| 
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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. : : 
Including the Patent Solid Iron Wrest Plank, originated by us, making this Instrument the 
Standard Piano of the world, 
JOHN 1}RINSMEAD and SONS, 
20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, Ww. 


A SERIES OF COMPOSITIONS 


By LEFEBURE-WELY 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 18, 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free, 


ORGAN. 





FOR 
THE 


1.—Choristers’ March 
2.—Marche aux Flambeaux .. 
—Roman March 

3.—Grand Processional March 

5.—Funera! March in C minor 

6.—O Salutaris Hostia (T'ranscription) 

7.—Cantabile in A ; 

8.—Choeur de Voix Humaines (Andante in F) 

9.—Andante in B flat... ......0 cece cece eee eeeeeee 
Elevation in B flat 


wWeNnnnnnwwnnw ” 
eccooeocoocococe = 


12.--Celebrated Capriccio in F (Transcription) 


Edited and Arranged by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


Lonpon: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 
CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS, 


Messrs, SPOTTISWOODE & CO. having acquired the valuable Patents and 
Plants of the above, have made considerable improvements and additions, 


They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &c., &c. 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 
21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW SERIES, 


No. 1.—JANUARY 2. 


CONTENTS :—The Musical Year—Our Programme.—Music 
to the “Eumenides” of AZschylus.—The Royal College of 
Music.—Reviews. —Occasional Notes.—Correspondence. 
—Notes and News.—Facsimile of an Unpublished Letter 
of Hector Berlioz. 


No. 2—JANUARY 9. 


CONTENTS :—Form in Music.—Prospects of the Year.—The 
Music Lesson (a Poem).—Whistling in Theatres.—A 
DEATH IN PARIS (a Tale, by Richard Wagner). 
—Reviews of Church Music.—Notes and News. 


No. 3—JANUARY 16, 


| CONTENTS :—Music in America (by the Rev. H. R. Haweis). 


—Massenet’s “Le Cid.”—The National Society of 
Musician.—A DEATH IN PARIS (continued).— 
Concerts.—Reviews.—Autograph Letter of Mendelssohn, 
endorsed by Schumann.—Song, “O! Mistress mine, where 
art thou Roaming ” (Supplement). 


No. 4—JANUARY 23. 


CONTENTS :—The Place of the Amateur in Music.—History 
of the Prima Donna—A DEATH IN PARIS (con- 
tinued).—Reviews.—Notes and News.—Portrait of the 
late Mr. JOSEPH MAAs (Supplement). 
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found impossible to play it in I alian, Nor could it be given 
throughout in English. So when it was brought out at the 
Opera House erected by Sir John Vanburgh, on the site now 
occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre, an arrangement was 
| come to by which the Italiars, with Signor Valentine at their 

head, weie to sing their parts in Italian, whiie Mrs, Tofts, the 
| English sréma donna, was to sing hers in her native tongue, 
Camilla was the work of Marco Antonio Buononcini, brother 
of the Buononcini whose name was to be handed down to us 


THE LATE SEVERIN VAN AERSCIIODT, 
Belgtan Bell-lounder, 
EV. 


BY THE R Hl. kK. WAWEIS, M.A. 


WITH the death of Severin van Acrschodt, Louvain, Beleium, 
and all the bell-loving world loses a man who cannot easily 
be replaced. He was acknowledged to be the best bell- 
founder which this century has produced. Tis bells carried 
off high prizes and diplomas i ran any, é | . ; pale 
United Ris I Sam “as Me isa sheng coer less through his music than by a too famous epigram — This 
though tas Te eee cid bo Wks Bee (Duke of | CPigram, by the way, though not the work ef Swift. is quite 
Westminster's), the other at Dorchester Rectory—besides | _— pas noe by “0 orem ~ ats deicets, a 
several smaller bells, have been ordered from the I.ouvain ie , ¢-ihcners aha oar i agliece Margarita de — 
firm, within the last ten years. -His latest exhibits at | in the * Journal to Stela,” as to his hearing “ Margarita 
Antwerp gained the first. medals, and the King of | and her sister and another drab and a parcel of fidd ers at 
d S 4 ay ; Wag Windsor.” 
3elgium shortly before his death hono r ie . . 
oak of Thevalies He me the aaneal jg ilo he — AE ERY ATES, A afer ts penbeeien 
ae pe Sago yg TO AAI eT ea ta: Us of Buononcini's A/mahide; memorable as the first Italian opera 
erp afk oe Me lt ae arr an Fadp Mba in the produced on our stage in which the parts were sung through- 
pioadlings we rts and Mechlin : ard Bsrisice faa of out in the Italian language. This gave Margarita a chance ; 
these bells cracked or got worn out he was usually employed ge prin _— ht sa ago oa cise 0% 
to repair the loss. He excelled not’ only in producing bells ee spl tanveasrsenegs, dig tr ngrengednion 
of a melodious and extremely sonorous quality but in | by this time got tired of understanding only halt the opera, 
casting each bell in tune with itself—that is, a bell which | joe ver —— putemes a ay — beginning ne 
Riihn. r ? , Pair ary ae . | end. “Future historians.” he wrote at another time, “wi 
-” pabaay Ag rin Pistia pe Sareea posted record that at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
coat a ha a emia aa pains third at will is Fnglish were co well acquainted with Italian as to have their 
anal tak ie Alla! gels maiagy lO bells a | plays habitualiy performed in that language.” ‘There was at 
poe seit The difficulties ein hag im Sgt “lle pia am ye : least, however, one vocalist in the cast of A/mahide who 
Peanegie ned hardly a Larges scene yg tad esi ells | apparently could make nothing of the tongue in wh‘ch he was 
y - D ils c ‘ . | 
which begin a second octave are decently in tune with 








condemned to sing. This was an Englishman named 
the first Lawrence ; of whom, in proposing a Greek opera, Addison 
dirs wrote that he could “learn the language as well as; Le had 
learnt Italian, in a fortnight’s time.” 

In connection with Margarita I’ pine and Mrs. Tofts, the 
two leading prime donne of the first decade of the cighteenth 
century in England, must be mentioned a charming Engiish 
singer named Campion, who died, much regretted, in 17< 5, at 
the age of 18. 

In 1714 Anastasia Robinson comes on the scene, to dis- 
appear from Italian opera and from the stage generally in 
1724. 

This takes us up to and beyond the time of Durastante, 
and brings us to the period of the two formidable rivals—each 
formidable to the other—Cuzzuni and Faustina ; and it will be 
interesting to see how Durastante is eclipsed by Cuzzoni, and 
Cuzzoni again by Faustina,while Faustina will in her turn have 
to give way to Mingotti. 

Meanwhile, Italian opera having temporarily gone under, 
| English opera—7%e Beggar's Opera, that is to say—has tem- 
porarily come up, and with it the charming Lavinia Fenton, 
| who soon, however, disappears in company with a duke. 

This incident, taken in connexion with similar ones in the 
lives of Anastasia Robinson and of Miss Campion suggests 
the inspiriting thought that at the feet of the prima donna, 
lies a path that may lead to the most dazzling altitudes. 
An Englishman may enter the House of Lords by way of the 
House of Commons, or the Army, or the Bar ; or if he does 
not mind being only a life-peer, through the Church. But for 
an Englishwoman who has a career to make, the only 10ad to 
the peerage is across the operatic stage. 

That is the great lesson taught by the history of the prima 
donna—at least of the English prima donna—during the 
eighteenth century. How it happened that Anastasia Robinson 
became a countess, and Lavinia Fenton a duchess—while poor 
Miss Campion would also, beyond doubt, have been a duchess 
had she not died so young—will be shown in future chapters, 
Even the unfortunate Mrs. Tofts married (before her insanity 


van Aerschodt’s are even superior, ¢.g., in uniformity of timbre. 
S. van Aerschodt reached his eminence just as all the great 
artificers have reached theirs. He was thoroughly absorbed in 
study and devoted to his art. He never used poor metal, never 
scamped his work, never stooped to cheapen it to catch the 
market, and, what gave great offence to impatient employers, 
never hurried himself. It took him sometimes several months 
to get a carillon of thirty bells—from a hundredweight 
to several tons—in tune. There the bells would lie, 
bottom up, in his factory, and all the letters, telegrams, 
and threats from irate rectors or town councils could not 
get those bells away till they satisfied the fastidious taste 
of the relentless artist. Happily, in dying, Severin van 
Aerschodt leaves an accomplished widow, who is thoroughly 


business-like, and two sons, who have taken the highest | 
academic prizes, and though young, are prepared to take | 
up their father’s traditions, and with the aid of his skilled | 


workmen, are resolved to carry on the business of the firm, 
under the name of “ Severin van Aerschodt Iréres.” 
will prove whether “ it,” the Belgian bell art, will still “remain 
in the family.” 


HISTORY OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS 
Continued from page 54). 

Mts Tofts, then, was the first prima donna who sang on 

the English stage in what was professedly an Italian opera. 
Arsinoé was followed by Camila, the second opera in 
the Italian-style that was produced in England. Camilla, 
however, was really in the Italian style; though it was 


Approximate tune is all that can be looked for in | 
any case, but S. van Aerschodt’s octaves will compete favour- 
ably with any of the Mechlin octaves (Rhombaud’s at Mechlin | 
is the best-in-tune carillon in Belgium), and in some respects 


Time | 
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declared itself) a Consul, who, as his post was Venice, still at 
that time an important city, was doubtless a Consul-general. 

The Italian singers, on the other hand, threw themselves 
away in the most reckless style ; marrying people of their 
own profession, from interested composers and speculative 
managers to musical agents and penniless theatrical loungers. 
One of the most famous, too, of these foolish virgins fell into 
dire distress; so that it was only by petty handiwork that 
she was able, in her last days, to keep body and soul together. 
This also will be shown 





accused of preferring foreign to native talent—which, as Italy | 


was at that time beyond question the first musical country in 


Europe, it may well, so far as Italians were concerned, have | 


done. Yet the three English singers who graced the early 
part of the eighteenth century — Mrs. Tofts, Anastasia 
Robinson, and Lavinia Fenton—were certainly appreciated. 
Carey, however, among others, did not think so; for in 
doggrel not unworthy of the bard to whom we owe the words 


of “God save the Qucen,”* he wrote, in reference to | 


Anastasia Robinson's alleged superiority to Cuzzoni :— 
“ With better voice, and fifty times her skill, 
Poor Robinson is always treated ill ; 
But such is the good nature of the town, 
Tis now the mode to cry the English down.” 


The English, in any case, began by crying the Italians 


down ; and even such men of wit and intelligence as the | 
writers in the Sfectator, used systematically to ridicule | 
| by suggestions of what light and careful warmth, sweet 
| sounds 


Handel and Buononcini te the greater glory of the British 
impostor named Clayton. Addison must have been sincere 


in admiring the man (who probably had more talent for | 


talking about music than composing it), or he would not have | 


written for him the libretto of Rosamond. Clayton is only 


known in the present day as the composer of what Mr. W. A. | 
Barrett has called “the worst opera ever written” ; though it | 
may be doubted whether the Arsivoé of the same master was | 


not quite as bad as the work to which, in the way of badness, 
Mr. Barrett accords the preference. 


Strange that so few | 


years after the death of Purcell, our leading composer—at | 


least, as regards prominence of position—should have been an 


Englishman, who, while trading on the accident of having | 


been born in England, borrowed his airs from Italy, and 


received help in arranging them for the orchestra from a | 
French violinist named Dieupart, and a German violoncellist | 


named Haym! 
(To be continued.) 


GOUNOD ON SYMBOLIC ART. 


regards the last, symbolic; but the apogee of art is 
reached when both fact and idea are reproduced in one 
and the same work with equal fidelity. The superiority 
of symbolic art lies herein, that to satisfy all its conditions 
there must be united to its own special qualities also 
those which constitute the technical worth of represen- 
tative art.” In the Sistine Chapel Michael Angelo, and 
within the Camera della Segnatura Raphael, have, according 
to M. Gounod, fulfilled these conditions. Judged by such a 


| test, then, the effort by M. Dubufe at semi-symbolic painting, 
i hereeseee | is found hardly satisfying, though eminently decorative. 
A century and a half ago, as now, the English public was | 


In.“ La Musique profane” we see “a naked figure seated 
on a colossal fragment from a distant past, playing the 
flute to charm a group of nymphs languidly extended 
at his feet.” The hot sun of the south streams on the 
flight of steps, and lights the massive arcade of a temple, 
where these lovely undraped sirens come and go; in the 
foreground one lies extended, her arms resting on the 
wings of a swan, which floats at ease in a pool starred by 


| lotus-bloom ; from out a myrtle bush, Love shoots his arrows. 


As decorative art we must allow the design is supreme. 
But, asks M. Gounod, does it indeed, even with the aid of 


| accompanying couplets, embody for us the idea of profane, 


Evidently, from the composer of Faust 


z.¢., secular music ? 
Symbolism implies that the 


and AZireille the answer is “ no.” 


| painter shall unite in his work as many as possible of the 


elements which compose the idea of his picture. The idea of 
profane music is not sufficiently furnished by this represen- 
tation of merely sensuous beauty in human form, encompassed 


and scents, and thrill of conscious existence can 
bring of joy. “M. Dubufe,” says his critic, “has restrained 
the idea within the limits of too special a point of view.” 
When symbolizing “ La Musique sacrée” M. Gounod finds 
the painter more successful, because he has brought together 
a larger number of suggestive facts, which, united, more fully 
embody the idea. In the foreground M. Dubufe has depicted 
a lady seated at an organ, who plays and sings like some 
sainted St. Cecilia, while angels lean and listen ; angels with 
shining wings in the middle distance sing too, and one kneels 
to hold the music; angels passing and pausing about the 
raised choir-steps of a gothic aisle play and sing within a 
mystic radiance; beyond, through arches, one discerns the 
high altar, where a priest celebrates the Holy Office, and in- 
cense clouds the view. It is easy to understand how this pic- 


| ture, suffused by a certain ecstatic fancy, and removed from the 


IN the opening number of the sumptuous new illustrated 
review, Les Lettres et Les Arts, issued by the Matson Goupil, | 


M. Gounod comments upon the well-known diptych by 
M. Dubufe, “La Musique profane, et La Musique sacrée.” 


With characteristic modesty he deprecates the critical | 


knowledge of painting which his remarks indicate him to 


relationship to the painter, of a partisanship which he cer- 


actual into the region of romantic supernaturalism, should 
please M. Gounod, in whose sacred music there is ever a thrill 
of mystic, half-sensuous ecstasy, and, as it were, the sound of 
angelic wings :—M. Gounod, intends to compose his Jeanne 
ad’ Arc before the very altar in Rheims Cathedral where the 
inspired warrior-maid triumphed in the coronation of her 
king. 

But still, our musician argues, the simple conditions of 
place or decorative effects cannot symbolically differentiate 
profane from sacred music. Symbolism is not imagination 


. ; | or fancy ; it is the product of superior intuition ; its source 
possess, and he declares himself prejudged by his personal | 


tainly disproves by the impartial tone of his comments. Any | 


question of the mutual interpretation of the arts is of interest, 
and any word of M. Gounod is worthy attention. 

“The mission of painting,” 
other arts, is to introduce us to the double world of fact and 
idea. In respect of the. first, they are representative ; as 

* Carey translated this from a Latin anthem, beginning Sa/zum fac Dominum, 


which used to be sung in James the Second’s chapel, to what music has not been 
recorded ; though the rhythm of the verses is sufficiently suggestive. 


says M. Gounod, “as of the | 


lies deep within the soul ; it is “the incarnation of ¢ntelligible 


| realities in a sexstb/e form, which transmits music to the mind.” 


That is, in other words, through appearances that appeal to 


_ the senses, the mind receives and apprehends invisible truths 


or ideas. “ Symbol is the sacrament of thought.” M. Gounod 
seems to us to imply rather than disprove M. Dubufe’s in- 
adequacy in the picture before us, for the painter may consider 
that his symbolism meets the foregoing definitions, and 
possibly his admirers may think so too. 

The gist of M. Gounod’s interesting rem irks really comes 


' to this, that serious musical distinctions are only to be appre- 
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hended by a musician, and cannot be embodied save 
in the art under whose conditions they exist. The fact is, that 
music is in itself a symbol, so that to attempt to embody a 
musical distinction (for example, profane as apart from sacred 
music) through the imagery of painting, is to seek to transfer 
one kind of symbolism into the region of another kind. 
M. Gounod’s little paper is very suzgestive of discussion. 
But two questions especially are raised in it which invite 
the notice of musical and esthetic critics in a review like 
The Musical World. First,is the distinction between sacred and 
profane music an arbitrary distinction at all? M. Gounod 
himself evidently thinks that it is, but the question is “ wide 
open,” Second, is it possible for another art, painting or 
sculpture, to symbolize by the imagery proper to its owa 
range of representation, distinctions which arise out of the 
symbolic interpretation of ideas by another art, music ? 








Reviews. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.* 


The genial enthusiasm and deep learning that Mr. Ebsworth 
displayed in his Introductions and Notes to the “ Drolleries of the 
Restoration” (3 vols., 1876-8) endeared him at once to all capable 
students. After the Drolleries came his edition of “The Bagford 
Ballads” ; and no sooner was that important work issued than he 
applied himself to the task of completing the edition of the Roxburghe 
Ballads which had been begun by Mr. William Chappell. No worthier 
successor to Mr. Chappell could have been found. Not only is each 
ballad annotated by Mr. Ebsworth with a fulness that leaves nothing 
to be desired, but the numerous fac-similes of the quaint old wood- 
cuts are by his own hand. It is rare in these hasty days to find such 
scholarly devotion. 

Mr. Ebsworth is a fervid admirer of Charles II. and defends his 
hero’s reputation as zealously as if he were pleading for his dearest 
friend. We fear that few readers will share his enthusiasm. Amiable, 
weak-minded, selfish “Old Rowley” is not a very heroic figure. 
Historians of the latest school strive above everything to be impartial ; 
they approach their subject in a spirit of judicial severity ; they are 
nothing if not critical. The hastiest examination of the political 
ballads before us would suffice to show that it needed no lukewarm 
historian, but a scholar of passionate sympathies to cope with the 
difficulties involved in arranging and elucidating so vast and intricate 
a collection. Only an enthusiast would have undertaken the work, 
and only an enthusiast would have been competent to carry it through 
successfully. However much they may disagree with Mr. Ebsworth’s 
estimate of men and things, historians will not fail to be grateful for 
the stores of valuable material that he has made once for all accessible ; 
and the reader who studies these ballads rather for their literary than 
their historical interest will appreciate the unique knowledge which 
the editor possesses of the floating literature of the second half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Part X. of the complete collection of Roxburghe Ballads (otherwise 
the first part of the Second Series) opens with a spirited address Ly 
the editor to the members of the Ballad Society :— 


“Would you enjoy unequall'd store of ballads, 
Some of them peppery, some cool as salads? 
Follow your Leader, like a flight of mallards,— 
Now is the time ! 


“ Would you see clearly how Intriguers reckon’d, 
How Noncons fidgeted, and Wantons beckon‘d, 
While rul’d ovr Merry Monarch, Charles the Second ? 
} Now is the time! 
* * i fa 


* The Roxburghe Ballads, illustrating the last years of the Stuarts. Parts X. 
—XV. Edited, with special Introductions, Notes, and new Woodcuts, by Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A, (Printed for the Ballad Society.) 
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% W ould you get free trom all the ills that bore us, 
By marking what was done and felt before us, 
And joining the two-hundred-years’-old chorus ?— 
Now is the time !” 


Then comes the noble ballad of the brave Lord Willoughby, which 
breathes the true martial spirit and is worth a score of the later and 
feebler ballads. Mr. Ebsworth thinks it may have been written by 
the author of ‘“‘ Mary Ambree.” “They tell,” he remarks, “of the 
same war-time ; they keep the same frank, hearty boastfulness and 
vivacity. We accept the two narratives, cvm grano salis, for the sake 
of their military ardour, and the genuine swing of the verses. Such 
ditties served instead of a recruiting sergeant.” The date of the 
famous ballad is uncertain. Mr. Ebsworth is inclined to think that it 
Was not written so early as 1587, when the news reached England of 
Lord Willoughby’s brilliant successes against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands. Possibly the ballad, as it has come down, is a slightly 
modernized version of an earlier piece that has perished. Even in its 
present shape it cannot be assigned to a later date than 1620, or 
thereabouts. ‘The opening stanzas are superb : 
* The fifteen day of /u/y, 
with glistening speare and shie'd, 
A famous fight in //aaders 
was foughten in the field ; 
The most couragious officers 
was English Captains three ; 
But the bravest man in Battel 
was brave Lord Willoughby. 
“ The next was Captain Norr7s, 
a valiant man was he ; 
The other Captain 72.727, 
that from field wou'd never flee : 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 
alas ! there was no more, 
They fought with forty thousand then 
upon the bloody shore.” 


Three spirited wood-cuts accompany the balled —one of Lord 
Willoughby on his charger, and two others of soldiers in marching 
array. The ballads that immediately follow “ Lord Willoughby " 
cannot be pronouuced wholly free from impropriety, but the antidote 
is at hand in “The Prodigal Son Converted” and “The Young Man’s 
Counsellour.” These miscellaneous pieces are succeeded by some 
ballads on ‘Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, after which comes a 
group of Anti-Papal ballads. ‘The editor’s notices of Titus Oates, 
Bedloe, and other scoundrels, are very full and interesting. 

In Part XI. we find the ballad of “The Dumb Maid,” which is 
still popular in the modernized version beginning “There was a 
bonny blade had married a country maid.” An amusing ballad is 
“Pownright Dick of the West,” which describes how a West-country- 
man, newly arrived in London, “to see the Lord Maycr and other 
fine folk which it seems lodged there,” made his way to the Royal 
Exchange to observe the fashions, and there met w'th “a fine fellow, 
a Don of the town,” with whom he presently has a lively altercation. 
‘The “Don” bids the countryman “be gone and pack off,” hinting 
that he will find himself in the stocks if he continues to vex the ga'- 
lants by his boorish presence. From words they proceed to blows, 
and the countryman “up with his lash and he gave him a lick.” The 
bystanders gather round, ‘and receive a wholesome lecture on the 
respect that is due to countrymen : 

“For all your rich Jewels, you starving may Cye, 
If we do not bring in a daily supply ! 
We plow and we sow, and we harrow and mow, 
We have both the Milk and the Honey, you know : 
We ne’re are without a good pudding and sowse, 
Then what need you Lowdoners make such a touze ? 
If we did not labour you could not keep house: 
You gallants would soon sfing] as small as a Mouse.” 


Some of the ditties in Part XI. are rather lugubrious. “The Dying 
Christian’s Friendly Advice” is as dull a piece of doleful doggrel as 
we remember to have seen: nor do we find * The Dying Tears of a 
Penitent Sinner” particularly exhilarating. More to our taste is “The 
Devonshire Damsels’ Frollick,” a merry balled narrating the adven- 
tures that befell a party of damsels who went on a summer evening to 
take a dip in the river, and had their clothes stolen while they were 
Randolph has a poem cn the sam? subject. 
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The description of the bonfires and the fireworks is quite a four 


opens with a lively General Introduction by the editor, and then we | de force, even for Elkanah Settle :— 


proceed to the first group of ballads on James, Duke of Monmouth. 

In Part XIII. we have a second group of Monmouth ballads, taking 
us from March, 1680-1, to June, 1683. ‘The most interesting ballads 
in this group relate to the murder of ‘Tom ‘Thynne (the Issachar of 
Dryden’s * Absalom and Architophel”), who was shot while riding in 
his coach through Pall Mall. An abusive but valuable satire upon 
the King’s mistresses, printed from a MS. in the editor's possession, 
receives very ample annotation, without which it would be almost 
unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 

In Part XIV. we reach the Rye House Plot, of which the editor 
gives a vivid and minute account. We wish he had dealt less 
violently with Lord William Russell, whom he holds up to unqualified 
execration; but his estimate of Algernon Sydney is just and generous. 
No punishment could have been severe enough for the scurrilous 
l) Had-writers who gloated over Sydney’s fall in such contemptible 
r ymes as the following :— 

“Room for great Algernon, You Furies that stand in his way ! 
Let an officer unto me come, Who served me every day. 
Promoting Sedition and Evil. To alter the Church and the S/a/e, 
He deserves an imployment in Hell, He has done great service of late.” 

It is pleasant to turn from the Rye House Plot to the ballads on 
the Great Frost of 1683-4. The ‘Thames was frozen as early as 
December 3, 1683, and the frost continued with unabated severity 
until February 4, 1683-4. Crowds gathered on the frozen river to 
see the bull-baiting, horse-races, puppet-shows, and other sports 
Under date January 24, 1683-4, Evelyn records in his Diary :— 
“The frost continuing more and more severe, the 7hames before 
London was still planted with booths in formal streets, all sorts of 
trades and shops furnish’d and full of commodities, even to a 
printing-presse, where the people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have 
their names printed, and the day and yeare set down when printed 
on the Zhames: this humour tooke so universally that ‘twas estimated 


the printer gaind £,5 a day, for printing a line onely, at sixpence a 


name, besides what he got by Ballads, &c.” In one ballad we 


read :— 
“ Cooks’ Shops with roast Victuals, and Taverns with Wine, 
Already are seen on the River with plenty, 
Which are fill’d ev'ry morning before you can dine, 
by two’s and by three’s, I may truly say twenty ; 
Jack, Tom, Will, and Harry, 
Nan, Sue, Poll, and Mary, 
Come there to devour plum-cakes and canary ; 
And if with their dancing and wine they be tir’d. 
For a Tester a-piece there’s a coach to be hir'd.” 
Another ballad-writer, rejoicing at the break-up of the frost, sings in 
a very different strain : 
“ The frost it was sharp, most bitter and cold, 
It pierced all people the time it did hold ; 
Great Cole-Merchants, they that had laid in their store, 
Was void of all pitty, and grinded the poor : 
And in their extremity it did appear, 
They bought ’em in cheap, but they sold ‘em out dear, 
Then let us be thankfu and praise God therefore, 
Lor he in good time heard the cry of the Poor. 
“ Poor Tradesmen [alas !] that great charge | must] maintain, 
I needs must contess they had cause to complain : 
Their hearts was oppressed with sorrow and care ; 
They walkt up and down, but most bleak was the ayr, 
And Charity that was as cold as the wind, 
Ly woful experience some hundreds did find. 
Then let us be thankful,” &c. 
It is to Charles II.’s credit that he did his best to alleviate the 
distress, by ordering a town collection to be made and by sub- 
seribing two thousand pounds from his own pocket. ‘Twelve months 
witerwards he was lying on his death-bed, apologizing to his attendants 
* for giving them so much trouble by his being so long a-dying.” 

We are conducted in Part XV. from the Accession of James II. 
to Monmouth’s execution and the | loody Assize. Foremost amongst 
the poeticules who celebrated James’s coronation in doggrel strains 
stands Elkanah Settle, who begins his pzean in this lofty style : 

** My ravished Muse in such bright mazes dance, 
So rapture-struck and all dissolv'd in trance, 
That [ her pencil but in-vain provoke 
To shadow out the visionary stroke. 


“Next, Loyal Fires (the People’s Offering) see ! 
Like Burning Groves raising their heads on high ! 
As.if this night was destin’d to devour 
What was design’d for the next Winter's Store. 
See, how it mounts! as if ’t had an intent 
To reach the Stagyrites fictitious element ! 

Whilst on 7/ames, too, they such vast Fzre-works make, 
That all her streams seem but one Flaming Lake. 

The fright'ned Gods, thinking their Skies on fire, 

For safety to farthest Heav’ns retire. 

They fear'd another Race of Gyavts rose, 

Who now had fire instead of mountains chose,” 

While the bonfires were blazing in London, the Duke of 
Monmouth was spending his time at the Hague with his mistress, 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth. In June, two months after James’s 
coronation, he landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, with a handful of 
followers. After staying four days at Lyme he advanced to Bridge- 
water. Recruits came in readily, but arms were wanting. Bristol 
and Bath refused him admittance. At Philips-Norton he was 
attacked by the Duke of Grafton with the advanced guard of the 
king’s forces, but came off victorious. He then pushed on to 
Frome, thence to Shepton Mallet, and so to Wells, afterwards 
making his way back to Bridgewater, with the intention of retreating 
into Cheshire ; but the king’s troops were by this time at Sedgemoor. 
and Monmouth saw that now or never he must strike a bold stroke, 
The ballads on the Battle of Sedgemoor, which the editor prints 
from the unique originals in the Pepys Collection at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, are historically interesting, but of no literary 
worth. It is painful to contemplate Monmouth’s closing days. His 
dignified behaviour on the scaffold made but scant atonement for the 
abject pusillanimity that he had displayed in his petitions to the king 
for mercy. Yet he deserved to have his execution celebrated in a 
better ballad than “The late Duke of Monmouth’s Lamentation ”; 
and so thought Mr. Ebsworth, who strikes precisely the right chord 
in his graceful exzot : 

“Two. centuries have pass’d away 
Since poor ‘ King Monmouth’ turn’d to clay ; 
And little more is left to say 
About him. 
His hapless fate moves not our tears, 
But, since we trace from earliest years 
His hopes, his foliies, faults and fears, 
Don’t flout him !” 

We are promised a group of love-ballads and ballads of good- 
fellowship in Part XVI, which is nearly ready for publication. In 
later parts we are to have groups of naval ballads and of legendary 
historical ballads. ‘The final volume of this noble collection is to 
contain a general introduction on Ballad History. We trust that the 
editor will have health and strength to enable him to prosecute his 
undertaking to the end ; and we also trust that he may be induced to 
issue in a separate form the charming lyrics contributed by himself 
to the Roxburghe Ballads, the Bagford Ballads, and the Drolleries of 
the Restoration. 


MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY.* 


An account of several pianoforte teachers in Germany, with 2 


_ detailed analysis of their peculiarities, both of manner and fechnique, 


might not be considered very amusing reading ; but it is quite certain 
that the reader who begins Miss Fay’s book will go on to the end. 
It would seem that the writer is a young American lady, who under 
took a course of pianoforte study in Berlin in the year 1869, and 
whose numerous letters to a sister, were afterwards found sufficiently 
amusing to warrant their publication in America. After having gone 
through several editions, they were translated into German. From 
different causes the persevering student was transferred, or transferred 
herself, from one teacher to another, each of whom in turn she 


| describes in a graphic style, and with absolutely unbounded admiration. 


At last, after a brief experience of Tausig, and a longer time with 
Kullak, she attains the desire of her heart, and goes to Weimar, to 
* Music-Study in Germany: from the home correspondence of Amy Fay, 
(Macmillan and Co,) + 
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be under Liszt. From her unconscious and naive narration of her 
intercourse with him, one sees that the great virtuoso must have taken 
a great fancy to the industrious and enthusiastic girl; but the time 
was all too short, and we are taken back to Berlin too soon. The final 
section of the book relates how she came under the influence of Herr 
Deppe, in whose method, which entirely uprooted all her previous 
tuition, she found what she conceives to be a royal road to technical 
perfection. It is perfectly possible that She is not so far wrong, for 
the system which she analyses in detail, is at least as old as Plaidy, 
though few if any of the new schools of pianoforte players and teachers 
have followed it. ‘The correspondence ceases directly after the account 
of her début at Frankfort ; it is brought to a close by the arrival of 
her sister—to whom the letters are addressed—from America. 

It is impossible to give an idea of Miss Fay’s vivacity of style, or 
of the fresh humour with which she narrates the strange experiences 
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of a foreign country or hits off the peculiarities of the musicians with | 


whom she is brought into contact. 
gradual and utterly unconscious adoption of German habits of life and 


It is-very amusing to trace her | 


styles of locution. One of her first ensemble lessons takes place on a | 


Sunday morning, and she appends to the date in a parenthesis—‘“ I 
am sorry to say ;” later on in the book, as need hardly be said, she 


betrays no feeling of disapproval at such an outrage to the traditions | 


of her race. 


by Schumann in which Clara Schumann and Joachim played, and 
going on to speak of the second violin. When she first hears the 
Leonora Overture of Beethoven she remarks that the trumpet solo in 
the middle is played “so softly that you catch it exactly as if it came 
from a long distance, and you cannot believe it comes from the 
orchestra,” of course not knowing that it sounded so for the simple 
reason that it does not come from the orchestra, but from outside. 
The gradual change from this sort of mistake to the style of the later 
part of the book is a proof how unconsciously the life in the world 
of music educated the student. It is this change of atmosphere 
rather than the mere technical perfection, which at that time the 
German musical course alone could give, though now it is possible 
to obtain very much the same sort of surroundings in more than one 
of our institutions. 

The most valuable parts of the book are of course those that 
contain vivid little sketches of Miss Fay’s teachers, or of those among 
her fellow-pupils who have subsequently made themselves a 
name. Among these last the most prominent place is held by 
Fraulein Timanoff, who has appeared in England, and who plays the 
part of heroine in the first few letters. 
state of wonder at her abilities, but we fancy we catch a soupyon of 
enjoyment in the account of ‘Tausig’s reproof to the little Timanoff 
who has no soul, and who is not sufficiently experienced to counterfeit 
one. Her best touches are those which the author bestows succes- 
sively on the mastéts she has just left. For instance : ‘‘ When Tausig 
used to sit down in his impatient way and play a few bars, and then tell 
me to do it just so, I used always to feel as if some one wished me to 
copy a streak of forked lightning with the end of a wetted match.” 
“ Playing to Liszt reminds me of trying to feed the elephant in the 
Zoological Gardens with lumps of sugar. He disposes of whole 
movements as if they were nothing, and stretches out gravely for 
more.” 
some of the freshness of the opening pages as the writer sobers down 
and gets used to the German life. But on the whole we can quite 
endorse Sir George Grove’s opinion, expressed in the preface, that 
“it is thoroughly readable and amusing, which books on music too 
rarely are”; and we further agree to his suggestion that Miss Fay 
should # oblige us with an equally charming and faithful account of 
music and life in the States.” 


Occasional Hotes. 


Some day, when our legislators have learned to appreciate 





music, and when we have a state-endowed opera-house (“ccs | 


choses,” to quote Béranger, “sont pour Lan trots mil!”), 
London will, perhaps, see such illustrations of the history of 
music as have just been presented in Paris of the history of 
the drama. A poem by Théodore de Banville, called “ The 
Triumph of Bacchus” served as prologue, Then there was a 


7t 


scene from the “Agamemnon of Aéschylus,” with Greek music 
reconstituted by C. de Sivry, followed by a scene from “The 
Captives of Plautus.” From “ The Captives” to “L’avocat 
Pathelin” the leap is a long one. But “ La farce de Maitre 
Pathelin” was presented as the oldest French piece on record ; 
and this was succeeded by a scene from “ Le Cid,” with the 
theatre arranged as in the time of Corneille; a scene from 
“ Le Barbouillé,” a typical farce of the seventeenth century ; a 
scene from a comedy of the eighteenth century, with the stage 
filled by fashionable lookers on, as in the time of the Regent ; 
and finally a divertissement, as if from one of the ballets of the 
Comédie Italienne. All this must have been exceedingly 
interesting. In an historical course of opera, however, it 
would be desirable to appeal less to the eye and more to 
the ear. 

The news which comes from Berlin that M. Saint-Saéns, 
on his appearance at the Philharmonic Concert on Friday 
last week, was received with an “outburst of stamping and 
hissing which threatened at first to fiustrate the performance, 


ja nag ¥ : and which decent secti s¢ prese 

Towards the beginning, too, she betrays her ignorance | 4:6 it the nciiie decent section of ie pean had great 

of the commonplaces of music, talking for instance of “a” quartet | CUNCUMY In quelling, Is a eee oe GS for more than 
_ one reason. The friends of the illustrious French composer 


will be sorry to hear of the mzuvais quart dheure which he 
passed, although they will be equally glad to learn that on his 
second appearance the day after, he was received with the 
enthusiasm due to his fame and his merits. 


It is still more regrettable to learn that the evil seed of 
combative “ Nationalism in Art” sown by the French, has at 
last spread to German soil, which hitherto had becn remarkably 
free from that obnoxious weed. The high-class papers of the 
Berlin press, we need scarcely add, speak with regret of the 
incident, which some attribute to the hostile position taken 
up by M. Saint-Saéns towards the intended production of 
Lohengrin at the Opéra Comique. Of the truth of th’s 


| allegation, knowing nothing, we cannot judge. But supposing 


Miss Fay is in a continual | 


The letters increase in value towards the end, but we lose , 





even that all that is said were true, here wou!d have been a 
splendid chance for the Germans to shew that they look upon 
music in a higher than a mere personal or national light, and 
that they know how to distinguish the artist from the man, 
Unfortunately they have missed that chance. 


The new management of the Paganini Theatre, in Genoa, 
recently resolved, from motives of economy, to abolish the 
customary music between the acts. The innovation was 
receied with loud hisses,and the proceedings would probably 
have terminated in a general uproar but for a happy thought 
of the manager. With great readiness of resource, the latter 
in all haste procured the services of a trumpeter from the 
band of a neighbouring regiment, who not only drowned 
the hisses, but changed them into applause. 


We are glad to see that Freund’s Music and Drama is 
raising a determined protest against the excore nuisance in 
America. “ The question,” our contemporary remarks, “ is onc 
of the greatest importance to the true culture of musical art, and 
the first step now to be taken, is an address to the committces 
of the principal musical societies, to shun encores once for 
all, and to print at the bottom of their programmes, “no 
encores.” It will have one effect, anyhow; it will make 
the audience much more attentive in listening to the first 
performance ; it will create a higher respect for the various 
numbers, and it wiil not allow that noisy, troublesome 
element to get sway at concerts, which is only there for 
curiosity and excitement, and cares not for the music itself.” 
When will a similar movement be started in England, and at 
what still more remote period will it have the slightest chance 
of success ? 
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ST. ‘JAMES'S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


‘THE NINETEENTH CONCERT OF ‘THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 1, 
To conmence at Eight o'clock precise/y. 
PYrogramme. 

Parr I.—Quintet in C major, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Beethoven) -Madame Norman- Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, A. Gibson, 
and Hausmann ; Recit and Air, ‘* Alessandro ” (Handel)—Mrs. Henschel, accom- 
panied by Mr. Henschel ; ‘* The Rivulet ” in E major, and Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, for Pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn) —Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Part II.—Sonata in A minor, Op. 21, for pianoforte and violin (first time) 
(Agnes Zimmermann)—Miss Agnes Zimmerman and Madame Norman-Neruda ; 
Song, ‘* Adieux de Ihétesse Arabe ” (G. Hens¢hel)-—Mrs. Henschel; Largo ard 
Scherzo, from Sonata in G minor, Op. 65, for pianoforte and violoncello (Chopin) 
—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Suen 
FOR 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 30, 1886, 
To commence at Three o'clock {r:cisely. 

(Juartet in C major, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mozart'— 
Madame Norman-Neruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, and Hausmann; Songs, 

* Ave Maria” and * Wohin” (Schubert)—Madame Alwina Valleria; Sonata 
Pastcrale in D major, Op. 28, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven\—Mr. Charles 
Halle; Sonata in D minor, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Corelli)— Herr Hausmann ; Songs, ‘‘ Winterlied ” (Mendelssokn) and ** Widmung ” 
(Schumann)-- Madame Alwina Valleria; Sonata in A major, Op. 47 (repeated by 
desire), for pianoforte and violin, de:licated to Kreutzer Beethoven) —Mr. Charles 
Halle and Madame Norman-Neruda. Accompanist—Mr. Wilkelm Ganz. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


1886, 








M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


WILL GIVE HIS 


THIRD PIANOFORTE 


ON 
1866, AT 


RECITAL 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, THREE O'CLOCK. 


The Programme will consists of Works from 
BEETHOVEN. 
CHOPIN. 
HENSELT. 


6d. Balcony or Orchestra, 35. Admission, 15, 
Weber & Co.'s, 84, New Bond Street ; 
and at Austin’s ‘Ticket Office, 


Stalls, ros. 
Tickets may be obtained 
Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New 


St. James's Hall. 
PRINCES’ HALL. PICCADILLY, 
MR. Be Pe (BALES: 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


1886, 


at Stanley Jucas, 
Bond Street, and 15, Poultry; 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, TO COMMENCE AT 8 O'CLOCK. 

Artists :—--Miss Ambler, Miss Eveleen Carlton. Madame Edith Umpelby ; 
Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. K. Boulcott Newth, Mr. Percy Palmer, Mr. E. F, Buels; 
Violin, M. Szezepanowski; Violoncello, Mr. William Buels; Pianoforte, Miss 
Marian l’ue's and Mr. Edward Lane ; Recitation, Mr, John L. Child; Accompanist, 
Mr. A. Sinclair Mantell. 

Stalls. 7/6; Reserved Seats, 5/:; Balcony, 2/6; Admission, One Shilling, 
Tickets may he obtained at Chappell & Co.’s, o New Lond Street, and 15. 
Poultry ; of the usual Agents; and of Mr. E. F. Buels, Kensington School of 
Music, 126. Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


M Rk. CLIFFORD HARRISON has the honour to announce 
1 that he will give aSERIES of TWENTY-FOUR RECITALS at the 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS, at three. Every Saturday. FIRST RECITAL, JAN. 30.— 
Stalls 5s. Reserved Seats 2s. 6d, Gallery 1s. Seats can be seburell at the Hall ; 

at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Yond Street ; ; and at Chappell and Co’s, 
50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 
at a reduction. 


Seats for series, or parts of the series 
’ 


st. ‘JAMES'S HALL. 


THE SUMMER SERIES OF NINE 


RICHTER CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE As FOLLOWS: 
MAY 3, 1886. MONDAY, MAY 31, 1886. 
MAY 10, ,, MONDAY, JUNE "7, 
MAY 17, 5, MONDAY, JUNE 21, 
MAY 24, MONDAY, JUNE 28, 
MONDAY, JULY 5, 1886. 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE NINE CONCERTS : 
Sofa Stalls, £5. Stalls or Balcony Stalls, £3 10 0 
SINGLE TICKETS 
Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stallsor Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserveda ), 5/- 
Area or Gallery, 2/9. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SENOR SARASATE'S 
FIVE GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


TAKE PLACE 
MONDAY, APRIL “ 1886. | SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1886. 
SATURDAY, MAY 1, , | SATURDAY, MAY 22, ,, 
SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1886. 
AT THREE O'CLOCK. 
Reserved Area, 7/6. 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1/- 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


MR.& MRS. HENSCHELS 
THREE VOCAL RECITALS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1886, 

TUESDAY, MARCH ace 

TUESDAY, MARCH 16, , 
AT A QUARTER PAST EIGHT. 





Sofa Stalls, ~~ Balcony, 3/- 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE THREE CONCERTS : 
Reserved Seats, 25/- 
SINGLE TICKETS : 
Reserved Seats, 10/6. Unreserved Seats, 5/- and 2/6. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WADE'S 
THREE CHAMBER CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1886. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, ,, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 
AT HALF-PAST EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Subscription Stalls ‘for the Three Concerts, 25/- 


SINGLE TICKETS : 
10/6. Reserved Seats, 5/- __ Unreserved Seats, 2/6. 


MIR. 


__ Stalls 





PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


GUSTAV ERNEST'S 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS * 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1886. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 


Ti ickets for any of the above Concerts may be obtained of— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. E.C. ; 
Messrs. SraANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. MitcHett, Royal L ibrary, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLLIviER, 38, Id Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Sree, wii 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 
Messrs. Scuotr & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.; 
Messrs. Keiru, Prowse & Co., 41, Cheapside, E.C.; ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the I angham Hotel ; 
Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. ; 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station ; 


Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bonp Street, Wi 


M. 
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PRINCES’ HALL, 


PICCADILLY. 


VPIANOFORTE ALONE. PIANOFORTE WITH INSTRUMENTS. 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


GIVEN BY 


Madame JENNY VIARD-LOUIS. 


The Eighteenth Meeting (Third of the Fourth and Last Series) will take 
place on FRIDAY. FEB. 19, at three o’clock. PROGRAMME :—Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; Raff’s Second Sonata in A major, Op. 78, for 
Pianoforte and Violin ; and Rafi’s Quintet in A minor, Op. 107. Instrumentalisis— 
Madame Jenny Viard-Louis (Pianoforte), Messrs. J. T. Carrodus, B. Carrodus, 
Ellis Roberts, and G, Libofton. Songs by an eminent Vocalist. A Concert 
Grand Pianoforte by Messrs. Collard & Collard.—Stalls, 7/6; Reserved Seats, 
2/6; Admission, 1/-. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


MR. ANTON HARTVIGSONS 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1886, 


7a commence at Three o'clock, 


Stalls, Half-a-Guinea ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New Bond Street: Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street, and 15, Poultry ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, and 
at the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1886, 1 3.30. 


MR. WALTER BACHE. 


Concertos for Pianoforte, with Orchestra —BEETHOVEN. Conccito No. 3, 
in C minor, Op. 37 Liszt's Cadenza—first time in England —Liszr. Concerto 
No. 2, in A major.—Cuorin-Tausic. Concerto in E minor (first: performance 
in Evgland of this version of Chopin’s First Concerto, Op. 11). 

Orchestra of 51 Terformers. Conductor, Mr. Dannreuther. Vocalist, Mr. | 
William Winch. 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved) 7/-. Balzony, 3/. Admission 1/- Tickets 
may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber. & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Chappell & Co, 50, New Bond Street, and 25, Poultry ; and at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadi ly. 








Norick to Apvertisrrs.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Maietrr & Co's, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
(temporary premises during rebuilding, at No. 58.) Telephone 
No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


Norick ‘ro SusscripErs.— Zhe Sulscription to Tux Musical. WokLb 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


NOTICE. 





x" In consequence of the large demand for the Portraits of 


the late Mr. Jost PH MAAs, published with 7he M/usical 


IVorld last week, it has been decided to re-issue the 
same with the present number. Copies of the Portrait 


have also been printcd on superfine paper, for framing, 


and may be had on application at the Office, 68—70, | 


Wardour Strect, W. Price Sixpence. 


| subject. 


that “A Professional” is not a teacher. 


The Musical Clorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1886. 





AMATEUR versus PROFESSIONAL. 


| THE number of letters which we have received from pro- 


fessional and unprofessional musicians, and no musicians at all 
in reference to an amateur’s view of his own position in art, 
tends to show that the article we published last week has 
touched upon a sore point in our musical life. From a mass 
of correspondence we have selected for publication on the next 


| page a letter which comes from an artist of position who has 
| evidently the interests of his profession at heart, and states 
his case with more moderation and less verbiage than 


some of his brethren who have addressed us on the same 
“A Professional ” is evidently too eager to have his 
own say, to enter int> his opponent's arguments with any 
detail. The statement, for example, that amateurs are 
induced to take “finishing lessons” only in the hope of 
letting their light shine in public is entirely neglected ; from 
which fact the intelligent reader will shrewdly conclude 
As to the gereral 
correctness of our correspondent’s statement that amateurs 


| have ruined and are ruining a certain kind of artistic enter- 


prise there can be no doubt. The question is, whether the 


| private concerts, of the decline and fall of which complaint is 
_ made, were altogether the most dignified style of entertain- 


ment, and whether the large increase of public concerts, which 
may be proved by statistics, does not make ample amends for 
the loss. 

We do not at present propose to speak definitely on a 
question which is as yet sub judice. A few impartial remarks 
may, however, not be out of place. The necessity of the 
cultured amateur in art is beyond all cavil. Without him 
the critic would have no audience to appeal to any more than 
the artist ; and public opinion, in the true sense of the word, 
would be impossible. At the same time it is equally un- 
deniable that his true vocation is receptive rather than con- 
ceptive, passive rather than active, as far, at least, as the 
public concert platform is concerned. In plain language, if 


| the amateur wishes to fiddle, or to play the piano, or to 


compose, let him do so in the bosom of his family, or before a 
circle of congenial and admiring friends. 

To this, as to all rules, there are, however, important 
exceptions. It behoves us, in the first instance, to ask, What 
is an amateur? Is aman or woman to be snubbed as such 
because a kind fortune has raised them above the necessity of 
giving lessons, or of earning their bread by any of the various 
modes of musical drudgery? According to that definition 
Meyerbeer was an amateur, and so was Mendelssohn. The 
question, then, resolves itself into one of merit. Let the 
public and the critics judge any one who appeals to their 
opinion, by what he does, not by what he is. By that means 
the line of demarcation between the true artist and the mere 
aspirant to notoriety of any kind will easily be drawn. If 


ax 
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this were done judiciously and consistently, all unfairness 


would be avoided, and we have no doubt that many a | 
so-called artist would be relegated to the limbo of incom- | 


petent quacks, while more than one excellent amateur would 
be hailed as a brother by those who have the highest interests 
of music at heart. 





Correspondence. 


AMATEUR 7. PROFESSIONAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—-I admire the fairness with which you allow the Amateur to 
state his views of this question, and observe with equal pleasure that 
the opinions expressed by your correspondent are likely to receive 
little countenance from your influential paper. I am sure that with 
equal fairness you will permit an artist to have a word upon the 
subject, a thorough ventilation of which will come the more oppor- 
tune at a time when the whole profession is suffering, and suffering 
severely, from the effects of the nuisance which: your correspondent, 
with considerable ingenuity and some eloquence, attempts to defend. 

It cannot be disputed that in some cases professionals are 
tempted by the allurements of fashionable society to appear in 
public in company with “swell” amateurs, whose acquaintance they 
would have small chance of cultivating by any other means. Equally 
undeniable is it that the “swell” amateurs in question are never 
happier than when the chance is afforded them by a so-called 
“charity” concert of basking in the sunshine of royalty. A few 
years ago a concert, given under royal auspices, in aid of a church at 
Kew, at which artists of high standing gave their services, com- 
pletely ruined a whole musical season. As for the private 
concert business, there are many well-known professionals and 
entrepeneurs who in former times derived handsome incomes from 
private engagements, but who now find their profits from this source 
reduced to zero. Sir, 1 dispute both the facts and the conclusions of 
your correspondent. ‘The continual appearance of amateurs now-a- 
days in places which were formerly reserved for trained musicians, 
does exert a baneful effect upon the regular profession. It is true, as 
your correspondent says, that men and women whose whole lives 
have been devoted to the conscientious pursuit of their art, should 
have no reason to fear comparison with the smatterers by whom music 
is taken up merely as a pastime. But many amateurs have means, 
leisure, a circle of flattering friends, and special opportunities of 
obtaining for their second-rate performances a prominence such as 
many an able, but needy, musician pines for in vain. The result is 
often a specious semblance of success, gratifying enough to the vanity 
of the aspirant to fame, but depressing to real merit, and disastrous 
to art itself. Sham successes pursued under such conditions, it may 
he fairly urged, cannot last long. Eventually the inflated bladder will 
collapse, but meanwhile—the genuine musician starves. In my humble 
opinion professionals have in a great measure to thank themselves 
for this state of things. Personally, of course, the more fortunate 
members of the profession can well afford to appear on the platform 
of “charity” concerts, and to join their services with those of self- 
satisfied amateurs. Their usual excuse for doing so is, that both 
amateur and professional are animated by the same laudable object 

that of assisting the needy. let me add that, however uncon- 
sciously, they are at the same time assisting to create another needy 
class—-a class composed of their own impoverished professional 
brethren. With regard to gratuitous services in private houses, 
whether given in careless good nature, or with other motives, I can 
find no excuse for them. Association is the order of the day ; and I, 
for one, would gladly welcome the appearance of a new Society, 
bearing for its motto, “ Ve sutor ultra crepidam,” and composed 
solely of professional members who have signed an undertaking 
never to give their services at entertainments, public or private, where 
amateurs, “not trained, but gifted,” to use Punch’s witty expression, 


are permitted to air their accomplishments.—I am, Sir, your , 


obedient servant, 


A PROFESSIONAL, 
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A SUICIDE’S ‘TUNING-FORK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,--Although some enthusiasts say that the question of uniform 
pitch is one of vital importance, this opinion is not shared by all the 
musical world. Yet, whether the minority be right or wrong, the 
controversy—as any controversy will do—seems to have turned a few 
people’s heads. So the sooner the matter is settled the better; but 
if the vexed question of musical pitch can so warp the reason as to 
lead to self-destruction—as the following sad account from the Stan- 
dard of Jan. 25 might lead one to infer—-it is imperative that decisive 
steps should be taken at once : 

“A mysterious suicide occurred in Dublin on Saturday. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon a respectably-dressed man, about sixty years of 
age, called a cab in Harcourt Street, and directed the driver to take him 
to the Imperial Hotel, in Lower Sackville Street. When about a hundred 
yards from the hotel the driver heard a shot, and stopping the vehicle got 
down and looked in and saw the man was lying against the back of the 
cab as if asleep. He called a policeman and then drove to Jervis-street 
Hospital, where it was found that life was extinct, deceased having shot 
himself through the heart. Up to the present the deceased has not been 
identified. A pianoforte tuning-fork was found in his pocket.” 


It may be reasonably thought that a “respectably-dressed man of 
about sixty years of age,” who takes the trouble to carry a tuning-fork 
about his person, at a time when much attention has been called to 
the ‘Tuning-fork Question, is interested in tuning-forks, or the pitch 
they denote. But, when a “respectably-dressed man, &c.,” puts an 
untimely end to himself, having nothing noteworthy in his pocket 
save a tuning-fork, then it cannot surely be questioned that the 
deceased did take a vital interest in this instrument. I cannot as 
yet presume to conjecture that this fork was the pet of the con- 
noisseur’s collection, or that the vibrations of the fork per second, if 
measured, would show that the deceased advocated the Philharmonic, 
Scheibler, or Normal Diapason, for the standard pitch ; but, with no 
irreverent spirit, I do observe that a less significant implement than 
a two-pronged tuning-fork has furnished the clue for the identification 
of many a dreadful mystery.-I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* PrrcH.” 


“(Musical World” Stories. 


A DEATH IN PARIS. 
A Srory, BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

The wonderfully soft and sonorous tone with which he spoke 
these few words made a still deeper impression on me than his 
appearance had made before. I pressed his hand, wept, and was 
unable to speak. 

After a pause of deep emotion, my friend continued 

“Tt is, as I think, much more than a year since we met in 
that brilliant Palais Royal; I have not quite kept my promise 

in spite of all my efforts, it has not been possible for me to 
become celebrated within the year ; nor, on the other hand, is it my 
fault that I did not write to you punctually at the end of the year 
whither you should come to see me die ; in spite of all my endeavours 
I had not yet got so far. Oh, weep not, my friend! ‘There was a 
time when I was obliged to beg of you not to laugh.” 

I wanted to speak but my tongue refused. 

“Let me speak,” said the dying man; ‘‘it is easy to me, and I 
have much to tell you. I am sure that to-morrow I shall no longer 
be alive ; listen, therefore, to my tale to-day. It is simple, my friend, 
very simple. It contains no strange complications, no unexpected 
pieces of good fortune, and no startling details. Do not imagine 
that your patience will be wearied by the facility of speaking which 
is permitted me at present, and might certainly lead me to become 
too talkative ; for there have been days, my friend, when I did not 
utter a sound, Listen! If I consider well and think of the condition 
in which you now see me, I find it unnecessary to assure you that 
my fate has not been an enviable one, nor need I enumerate to you 
the occurrences in which my enthusiastic faith has perished. Suffice 
it to say that it was not on rocks that I suffered shipwreck !—-Oh, 
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happy those whose ship is dashed to pieces in a storm !—No, it was a 
swamp, a morass in which I sank. ‘This swamp, my dear friend, 
surrounds all those proud and brilliant temples of art to which 
we poor fools make. our pilgrimage, as if in them we could 
find the salvation of our souls. Happy the light-headed! With 
a single successful evfrechat he is able to leap across the swamp. 
Happy the wealthy ! His well-trained horse only requires the 
pressure of the golden spur in order to carry him quickly across. 


THE MUSICAI. WORLD 
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But woe to the enthusiast who, regarding the morass as a blooming | 


meadow, sinks in it and becomes the food of frogs and toads! See, 


my good friend, this wretched vermin has consumed me ; there is | 


not a drop of blood left inme. Shall I tell you how I fared? Why 
should I? You see me succumb. Let it, therefore, suffice to add 
that I was not slain on a field of battle, but that I—terrible to say— 
perished of hunger in the antechambers! ‘These antechambers are 
something terrible ; and, let me tell you, that in Paris there are many, 
very many of them-—with velvet-covered and wooden benches, heated 
and not heated, with floors and without floors. In these antechambers I 
have dreamt away a full year of my life. I dreamt there many and 
wonderful things; mad and fabulous things from the Arabian 
Nights; of men and cattle, of gold and filth. I dreamt of gods and 
double basses, of brilliant snuffboxes and prima-donnas, of satin 
dresses and amorous lords, of chorus maidens and five-franc pieces. 
Often I felt as if I heard the plaintive, ghost-like tone of an oboe ; 
this sound pierced through all my nerves and cut my heart. One 


day, when I had dreamed most confusedly, and when the sound of 


the oboe had thrilled through me most painfully, I suddenly woke 
and found that I had become mad. At least, I remember 
that 1 forgot to make a profound bow to the official at the theatre, as 
1 had always done before that, when I left the antechamber. I 
may mention, by the way, this was the reason why I. never 
ventured to return to it, for how would the servant have received 
me?. With a tottering step, therefore, I left the asylum of my 
dreams, and: on the threshold of the building I collapsed. I had 
fallen over my poor dog, who, as was his custom, made the street his 
antechamber, and was waiting for his happy master who was _per- 
mitted to have his antechamber among men. ‘This dog, let me tell 
you, Was a great advantage to me, for it was only owing to him and his 


beauty, that now and then the servant in the antechamber took some | 


notice of me. Unfortunely he lost daily more and more of that 
beauty, for hunger raged in his entrails also, This caused me fresh 
anxieties, as I distinctly foresaw that the favour of the servant would 
soon be at an end; for even now sometimes a contemptuous smile 
hovered about his lips. As I told you, I fell over my dog. How 
long I lay there, I know not ; the kicks I may have received from the 
passers by I had not noticed ; but at last | was awoke by the most 
tender kisses—the warmest licking of my brute. I rose, and in a 
bright moment, I understood that it was my most important duty to 
procure food for the dog. An intelligent Marchand d@ Habits gave 
me several sous for my wretched waistcoat. My dog ate, and what he 
left I consumed. Upon him it produced an excellent effect, but I 
was beyond that stage. ‘he proceeds of a sacred relic—the old ring 
of my grandmother —were able to restore to my dog all his lost beauty ; 
he flourished again--Oh, the ruinous bloom! My brain became 
worse and worse. I no longer remember what was passing in it, but 
I recollect that one day I was seized with an irresistible desire to see 
the devil. My dog, now exquisitely beautiful, accompanied me 
to the gate of the Concerts Musard. Did I hope to meet the 
devil there ? Of this also I am no longer quite sure. I stared at those 
who entered, and whom should I see among them?-—the abominable 
Englishman, the same as he had always been, unchanged ; just as he 
was at the time when (as I have told you) he became so ruinous to 
me in connection with Beethoven. I was horrified. 1 was, indeed, 
prepared to meet a demon of the lower regions, but never to come 
across that spectre of the upper world. What were my feelings when 
the wretched fellow at once recognized me too! I could not escape 
from him; the crowd pressed us together. Involuntarily, and quite 
contrary to the custom of his countrymen, he could not help falling 
into my arms, which I had raised in order to make my way out 
of the confusion. ‘There he lay, closely pressed against my breast, 
pierced bya thousand horrible sensations. It was a terrible moment! 
But soon we became free, and, with a little indignation, he released 
himself from me. I wanted to flee, which, however, was as yet impos 
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sible. ‘Welcome, sir!’ the Briton exclaimed to me ; ‘it is delightful 
always to meet you on the road to some artistic exhibition! This 
time let us go to Musard!’ In my rage I could reply nothing but 
‘Go to the devil!” ‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘it is said that devilish things 
are going on here. Last Sunday I sketched a composition which I will 
offer to Musard. Do you know Musard? Will you introduce me to 
him?’ My horror of this spectre changed into an indescribable terror, 
urged by which I succeeded in getting rid of him, and fled towards 
the Boulevards ; my beautiful dog barked and followed me. But in 
an instant the Englishman was again by my side, stopped me, and in 
an excited tone, asked, ‘Sir, does this beautiful dog belong to you ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Oh, he is splendid! Sir, 1 will give you fifty guineas for 
that dog. You must know that it is the proper thing for gentlemen 
to have such dogs, and I, too have had a great many of them, but 
unfortunately all the brutes were unmusical ; they could not endure 
my playing the horn or the flute, and therefore always ran away 
from me. Now, however, I must take it for granted that your dog is 
musical, because you have the happiness of being a musician. 1 
may therefore hope that he will stay with me, and offer you _fifty 
guineas for the animal.’ ‘Wretch!’ I exclaimed ; ‘I would not sell 
this friend for the whole of Britain!’ With these words I hastily 
ran away, my dog preceding me. I turned into one of those side 
streets which lead to the place where 1 generally spend the night. 
‘The moon shone brightly. From time to time I timidly looked back, 
and, to my horror, I fancied I saw the tall figure of the Englishman 
pursuing me. I quickened my pace and looked back still more 
frightened ; at one time I saw the spectre, but it soon disappeared. 
Panting, I reached my room, gave my dog something to eat, and 
threw myself, though hungry, on my hard bed. I slept long, and had 
terrible dreams. When I awoke, my beautiful dog had vanished. 


Even now I cannot conceive how he had run away, or how 
he had been enticed to pass through the half-open door. 
I called him, I searched for him, until I collapsed with a 
groan. You recollect that one day I saw the faithless brute 


in the Champs Elysées. You know how I exerted myself to recover 
him; but you do not know that the animal recognized me but fled 
from my voice like a frightened beast of the desert! I nevertheless 
pursued him and the devilish rider, until the latter galloped through 
a gate-way which with a crash closed behind him and the dog. In 
my rage I thundered at the gate -a furious barking was the answer. 
Stunned, almost annihilated, I leant against the gate —until at last a 
terrible scale executed on a horn roused me from my stupor ; it 
reached my ears from the interior of the splendid hotel, and was 
followed by a hollow plaintive howling of a dog. I burst into a loud 
laugh, and went my way.” 

My friend, deeply moved, stopped; although speaking had been 
easy to him, yet his excitement had fearfully fatigued him. He felt 
it in>ossible to remain sitting upright in bed; with a soft groan he 
sank back. ‘There followed a long pause; I looked at the poor 
fellow with a painful sensation; his cheeks were marked by that pale 
red colour so peculiar to consumptive persons. He had closed his 
eves and lay as if he were sleeping; his breathing produce.l a light 
almost ethereal movement. 


( To be concluded tn our next.) 


AMILCARE PONCHIELLI. 
(From an Italian source.) 


BRONCHITIS has its victims in the sunny south as well as in 
the wintry north ; and to this cruel malady the last of Italy’s 
really distinguished composers (counting those only who are 
still active) has just succumbed. Amilcare Ponchielli, the 
only composer who had shown himself capable of continu- 
ing, more or less satisfactorily, the traditions of Rossini, 
Beilini, Donizetti, and Verdi, died towards midnight on 
Saturday, the 16th instant, at Milan. He was_ born 
near Cremona, on the 31st of August, 1834, and centered 
the Conservatorio of Milan, then under the direction 
of the eminent master Signor Mazzucato, in 1843. Here 
he continued his studies for eleven years; and he had 
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scarcely finished his musical education when he set to work on 
an opera, which he intended for his native city, and which was 
in fact brought out there two years afterwards, in 1856. This 
was J promessi Sposi, based on Manzoni’s famous novel of the 
same name, It made a very favourable impression, and was 
followed by La Savejarda (1861), Roderico (1864), and La 
Stella del Monte (1867). All these works, however, had been 
given in towns of but little importance, and in them alone ; 
and it was not until 1872 that Ponchielli met with an oppor- 
tunity of presenting an opera at Milan. This was offered to 
him on the occasion of the new theatre (del Verno) being | 
opened ; and the still young composer (he was now thirty- | 
eight) could think of nothing better than to reproduce his | 
first work, / promessi Spost, with many alterations and some | 
additions. Its success was striking and complete; and the man- | 
agement at once begged Ponchielli to write for the theatre the 
music of a grand ballet, “ Le Due Gemelli,” which was applauded 
with enthusiasm. The score of this work received the honour, | 
unusual in the case of a ballet, of being published forthwith. It | 
was followed at the same theatre, by another ballet, “Clarina,” | 
and, at another theatre, by a so-called “musical comedy,” 
Il Parlatore eterno. In 1874 Ponchielli brought out at the 
Scala, of Milan, what is generally recognized as one of his finest | 
works, J Lituani, founded on “Conrad Wallenrod” of the | 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz. Then came a cantata, 
written on the occasion of Donizetti’s remains being removed | 
for re-interment at his native Bergamo ; which was succeeded, 
in 1876, by La Gioconda. This work, founded on a libretto | 
by Signor Boito, of which the plot is derived from Victor 
Hugo's “ Angelo,” made its way to Madrid and St. Peters: 
burg ; afterwards by this roundabout route to reach London, | 
where it was performed, two years ago, at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Ponchielli’s music was better received bycritics than by | 
the public, who were not sufficiently impressed by the masterly | 
style in which the Italian composer handled the orchestra nor | 
by the important part assigned to it in his score. His | 
melodies were found wanting in the breadth and originality | 
by which those of Verdi are often distinguished. His work 
was tuneful enough, but with a tunefulness of too conven- 
tional a kind. 

Ponchielli was, in any case, the only successor to Verdi; 
though there was much in the “ Ruy Blas” of Marchetti to 
suggest, when the work was first brought out, that in that | 
composer Ponchielli would find a formidable rival. The | 
mantle of Verdi could scarcely be said to have fallen on 
either of them. But there was more of it on the shoulders of | 
Ponchielli than of Marchetti. That the former of these two | 
masters had still much to say after La Gioconda, hitherto the | 
most widely known of his works, had been brought out, | 
was shown by the success which he achieved three years after- | 
wards with // Figliuol Prodigo. The subject of this work— | 
identical, it need scarcely be said, with that of Auber’s 
Enfant Prodigue—renders it unsuitable for presentation in 
England ; which is much to be regretted, inasmuch as it is 
in every respect Ponchielli’s masterpiece. 

La Gioconda made a far deeper impression in St. Pcters 
burg than in London, and it has now been followed in the 
Russian capital by 7 Letuani, which, as before mentioned, is 
founded on a highly-esteemed work by the thoroughly Polish, 
and therefore completely anti-Russian, poet, Mickiewiez. In 
Mickiewiez’s dramatic poem, Conrad Wallenrod, a young 
Lithuanian patriot. joins the Teutonic knights, sworn enem.es 
of his country, and succeeds in getting himself elected chief 
of the order, the better to betray it. Mickiewiez is said, late 
in life, to have disavowed this too insidious policy ; preached 
in the first instance to the Poles as against the Russians. But 
his works live after him; and Conrad Wallenrod, though | 
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|“ Marion de Lerme,” by Ponchielli. 


| plete operas, Suor Theresa and [ Mori di Valencia. 
| death seems to mark 


| to-night. 


| Templars, and advises a forced loan from them. 
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Russian censors can be expected to smile. Ponchielli’s opera 
now being played at St. Petersburg, is called neither 
7 Lituani nor Conrad Wallenrod, but Aldona. 

Ponchielli’s last work—the last, that is to say, which has 
been produced in public—is Warton de Lorme performed 
for the first time last year, and with great success, at the 
Scala of Milan. With the exception of the not very available 
“ Burgraves,” every acted play of Victor Hugo’s has now been 


| laid under contribution by some Italian composer ; “ Lucréce 


Borgia,” by Donizetti; ‘* Hernani” and “Le Roi s’amuse,” 
by Verdi; “Ruy. Blas,” by Marchetti; “Angelo” and 
It is only, indeed, in 
their operatic form that these works have become known 
throughout Europe. Ponchielli leaves behind him two com. 
His 
the end of a line of Italian 
composers who, for the last seventy years, since the pro- 
duction of Rossini’s TZancredi in 1813, have supplied 
dramatic music, not only to all Italian theatres, but to all the 
capitals of Europe in which Italian opera is cultivated. 
Verdi is now in his seventy-third year, Boito is silent, and there 
is no sign of any youthful composer coming to the front. 





“LES ‘TEMPLIERS.” 
BRUSSELS, Jan. 25. 
“The great operatic novelty of the year in Brussels, the first 
performance of Henry Litolff’s opera, Les Zempliers, was presented 
For English musical art the event had additional interest, 
Litolff being in some degree an Englishman, for he was born in 


| London, where he also received his first musical instruction. 


“The subject of the new opera, which is divided into five acts and 


| seven tableaux, is the episode of the condemnation of the Templars 


under Philippe le Bel of France, which easily lends itself to a display 
of splendid scenery and costumes. The libretto is the joint work of 
Messrs. Adenis, Silvestre, and Bonnemére. The first act begins in 
the Place du ‘Temple, in 1307. A great crowd has gathered round 
a group of dancing and fortune-telling Bohemians. ‘The people 
complain of the debasement of the coin ordered by Philippe le Bel. 


| René de Marigny tells his friend Chatillon of the doughty deeds of 


the Templars which he has witnessed in Palestine. He is interrupted 
by the arrival of his father, Enguerrand de Marigny, the King’s 


' Intendant of Finance, who detests the ‘Templars, because a Bohemian 


once predicted to him that all his sons would perish through the 
Templars’ Red Cross. In the case of two the prediction has already 


| proved true, and he now implores René, the only surviving one, not 


to join those who have been the cause of his brothers’ death, and at 
last swears in his wrath to bring down the ‘Temple, the abode of 
those whom he hates. 

“The public crier here passes, announcing a new Royal order by 
which the value of money is lowered by one-half. The anger of the 
people breaks out, and just then Philippe le Bel, returning from the 
chase, appears with his daughter Isabella. ‘The people put to flight 
their guards and throw themselves on the King and Princess. René 
saves Isabella from those who were carrying her off, and the King is 
speedily delivered by the Templars, who arrive preceded by the 
Cross, before which the people prostrate themselves, abandoning 
their victim. 

“The second act takes place in the gardens of the Royal palace in 
the city. Students and girls, crossing the gardens, sing joyous 
choruses. After them Isabella appears with Mary of Simiane, her 


| lady of honour, to whom she confides her love for the man who has 


saved her. René arrives, and the lovers sing their first duet. 
They withdraw as Philippe le Bel and Enguerrand de Marigny approach. 
The King states that he has promised his daughter, without consult-° 
ing her, to the King of England, to whom he must also pay a large 
tribute. Enguerrand enumerates to the King the great riches of the 
René, concealed 
behind a tree, has overheard them. 

“Tn the third act the Grand Master of the ‘Templars refuses to 


known to all educated Russians, is not a work on which the | advance a loan to the King. A splendid festive scene in the Royal 
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gardens, which furnishes the occasion for a ballet, follows. 
is betrothed by Lord Mortimer to the King of England, and René 
expresses his despair. 

“In the fourth act René becomes a Templar. Shortly afterwards 
the King’s soldiers enter the Temple and arrest the Templars under 
the accusation of conspiracy. The second tableau represents Isa- 
bella’s apartment. René reproaches her with having sacrificed her 
love to ambition. A passionate love scene follows. It is interrupted 
by the appearance of Philippe, to whom Enguerrand had suggested 
that a Templar was in the palace for the purpose of assassinating him. 
The presence of René is taken as proof of the assertion, as he cannot 
avow the truth for fear of compromising Isabella. 

“The fifth act passes in the great square of the city, where the 
funeral pile awaits the condemned Templars. René comes forward 
and claims his place at the stake. He avows that his love for Isabella 
was the cause of his presence at the palace. Isabella appears and 
confesses her love for René. The Grand Master pronounces the 
legendary prophetic words, citing the Pope within the year and the 
King after 40 days before the Tribunal of Heaven. The flames 
surrounding the Templars mount higher, and the chant of the victims 
dies away by degrees as the curtain descends. 

“M. Litolff’s score belongs altogether to the French school. 
The influence of Wagner, from which modern composers escape so 
rarely, is never perceptible. ‘The composition is lively, in many parts 
full of colour, and the scoring is remarkable for variety and firmness. 
The work is of high value, and worthy of the composer of the Concerto 
Hollandais, the overtures of The Girondins, of Maximilien Robespierre, 
and of so many symphonic works universally esteemed. 

“The interpretation, confided to the best artists of the Brussels 
Opera, was in every respect satisfactory. The choruses, requiring 
more than one hundred executants, were expressive, and the ballets, 
the music of which is exceptionally sprightly, produced a charming 
effect. ‘The execution by the orchestra showed great care, and 
justified again the European reputation of the band, of which M. 
Joseph Dupont, a conductor well known at Covent Garden, has been 
for many years past the chief. 

“The Queen was present to-night among the brilliant audience 
which assembled. The success of the opera was speedily attested by 
loud applause, which was frequently repeated during the performance. 
The composer is certainly under obligations to the artists, and especially 
to M. Dupont, for their excellent rendering of his work. M. Litolff 
was enthusiastically applauded after the third act, and at the fall of 
the curtain was twice called on the stage, with all the performers.” 
—The Times. 


Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programme of last Saturday afternoon’s concert presented 
no feature of novelty or special interest, but, by way of compensation, 
included a work well known to the habitual frequenters of these 
entertainments, and one ever likely to gain rather than lose in attrac- 
tiveness by familiar acquaintance. The time is far distant when 
Beethoven’s early Quintet in E flat, Op. 4, for two violins, two violas 
and violoncello will cease to be listened to with zest and interest at 
the Popular Concerts, especially when its interpretation is entrusted 
to such executants as Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. L Ries, 
Hollander, A. Gibson, and Hausmann On the same afternoon 
Brahms’s Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello was given for the twelfth time at these concerts ; and 
Mr. Max Pauer, who undertook the pianoforte part, was heard to 
advantage in association with Madame Norman-Néruda and MM. 
Hollander and Hausmann. Mr. Max Pauer also performed Beet- 
hoven’s difficult Sonata in A major, Op. 1o1, for pianoforte alone ; 
and, in conjunction with Herr Hausmann, Chopin’s Introduction 
and Polonaise in C major. Op. 3. The vocal interludes were con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward Lloyd, who sang “In native worth,” and, by 
special desire, two songs by Dvorak.—At the Popular Concert last 
Monday evening, Madame Norman-Néruda and MM. L. Ries, 


Hollander and Hausmann gave an admirable performance of Spohr’s 


Isabella | 
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Quartet in A minor, Op. 74, No. 1; ‘a Haydn’s Quartet in D 
minor, Op. 42. The pianist on this occasion was Miss Fanny 
Davies, now an established favourite at these concerts, who played 


| a Suite de Pigces by Scarlatti, for pianoforte alone, and, assisted by 








| much structural skill and sustained interest. 


Herr Hausmann, Brahms’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 38, for pianoforte 
and violoncello. The latter, a comparatively early work, has long 
been familiar to musicians, although it was now for the first time 
introduced at these concerts. It consists of three movements ; 
Allegro non troppo, in E minor; Allegretto quasi Menuetto in A 
minor, with Trio in F sharp minor ; and Allegro in the original key. 
Of these the Allegretto is the most interesting. It is here, also, that 


‘the Viennese element, so prominent in Brahms’s works, gains signifi- 


cance. The rendering of this sonata could not have been better. 
Mr. Henry Piercy was the vocalist, and contributed songs by Handel 
and Weber. 


LONDON BALLAD. 


The audience was a large and enthusiastic one at the Ballad 
Concert on Wednesday Evening. Madame Valleria, in the graceful 
air from WVadeshda, and “ A Lark’s Flight,” by the refinement of her 
style, fully justified the favour with which she was received. Familiar 
ballads by Miss Mary Davies and Madame Antoinette Sterling 
gained the customary applause, so readily bestowed upon tuneful 
ditties sung with grace and simplicity. Mr. Edward Lloyd was 
heard at his best, and Mr. Santley gave an artistic tone to the concert 
by his expressive and dramatic rendering of Hatton’s “Wreck of the 
Hespeius.” ‘The labours of Mr. Barrington Foote and Miss Eleanor 
Rees did not fail to win due recognition. Signor Bottesini, with a 
style as large as his instrument, and fantastic command of technical 
difficulties, astonished the hearers as he has often done before, and 
the finished grace of M De Pachmann, exhibited in solos of Chopin 
and Henselt, contrasted charmingly with the eccentricities of the 
double bass. ‘The Choir, conducted by Mr. Venables, was most 
satisfactory in the pretty Swabian Volkslied they sang at the com- 
mencement. In accompanying Madame Valleria there was hardly 
the requisite purity of tone. If some of the vocalists almost too 
readliy accepted encores, an excuse may be found in the enthusiasm 
displayed throughout the evening. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’ BEETHOVEN RECITAL. 


Madame Viard-Louis deserves great credit for her enterprise in 
bringing to our notice works, which even if known, have, owing to the 
non-encouragement in this country of art for art’s sake, seldom an 
opportunity of being heard. On ‘Thursday week last at Princes’ 
Hall, she played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 1og, in E major, in 
an earnest and artistic manner. She was also successfully associated 
with M. Libotton in Rubinstein’s beautiful Sonata in D major, for 
piano and violoncello, a work rich in melodic invention, and evincing 
‘This unfortunately can- 


| not be said of the composer’s Quintet in F major, for piano and wind 


| instruments, 
successfully 


with which the concert concluded. The work was 
rendered by Madame Viard-Louis, Messrs. Barrett, 
Lazarus, Mann, and Wotton, and shows an attempt to avoid the 


| much-used path, but there is a general want of. unity, and each of 


the four movements is unduly prolonged. In the course of the 
afternoon Beethoven's songs, “ Kennst du das Land” and “ Mailied,” 
also Stradella’s “ Piet’ Signor,” were contributed by Madame Hirle- 
mann, accompanied by Mr. Algernon Lindo, in the absence of Signor 


Negroni. 
MR. FRANKE’S CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT. 


The first of the twelfth series of these concerts, which was given 


at the Princes’ Hall last ‘Tuesday night, presented a novel feature 


in Mr. Franke’s Vocal Quartet, an excellent idea excellently 
carried out. The numerous and well-pleased audience attracted 
by the programme bore ample testimony to the sagacity shown 
by Mr. Franke in introducing a class of music which, for some 
reason or other, seldom finds a place in London concert-rooms. 


| The members of the Vocal Quartet are Miss Bessie Hamlin, a light 


and, in the upper register, very sympathetic soprano, Miss Lena 
Little, the excellent contralto, like Mr. Winch, the tenor, well known 
as an exponent of German song, and Mr. Fischer, a bass, whose 
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Voice is harsh rather than sonorous, but who sings in time, and with 
few exceptions in tune. 
Brahms’s Liebes-Lieder- Walzer and Schumann’s Spanisches Liederspiel 
(the former of which was received with special favour), proved that 





The manner in which these rendered | 
| 
| 
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here the right people were in the right place, as did also the applause 
unanimously accorded to them. ‘The concert opened with Schubert's | 


(Juintet for two violins, viola, and two violoncelli, performed by 
MM. Joseph Ludwig, George W. Collins, K. A. Stehling, W. E 
Whitehouse, and W. C. Hann. Miss Amy Hare concurred with 
Mr. Frantzen in the difficult accompaniment of Brahms’s Waltzes, 
and added a successful rendering of Chopin's Ballade, Op. 23 


herself, shows how much talent there is still blushing unseen 
amongst us. Mr. Franke is to be congratulated upon an experi 
ment which, unless we are much mistaken, bids fair to result in 
success of a permanent kind. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
SATURDAY, 30.—10 am. : Service, Calkin in B flat-; Anthem, No. 79 


(Ps. ciii. 1), Childe, “ Praise the Lord. O my soul.” 3 p.m.: Service, 


Calkin ; Anthem, No. 56 (Ps. cxxii. 1), Purcell, “1 was glad.” 

SUNDAY, 31 (Fourth Sunday after Fpiphany).—to a.m. : 
Bridge in G throughout; Hymn after Third Collect, No 92. 3 p.m.: 
Service, West in A; Anthem, No. 669 (Ps. ciii. 1), Garrett, ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my sou: ;” Hymn after Third Collect, No 235. 


Wotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


We are indebted to the // o7/d for the correction of a slip of the pen, | 


which crept into one of our occasional notes a fortnight ago. ‘The 
reference to peches & guinze sous occurs, not, as we inadvertently stated, 
in Dumas’s Za Dame aux Camvelias, but as our contemporary correctly 
remarks, in the same author’s Le Demi Monae. 

Mr. Lloyd left town on Thursday morning for Brussels to take part in 
the performance of Mors e¢ Vita. This will be our English tenor’s 
first appearance on the Continent. M. Gounod will conduct. 

Mr. Charles Fry was announced to give a recital of the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” with Sullivan's Incidental Music, at St. Mark’s Schools, Hamilton 
Terrace, on Thursday, in aid of a local charitable fund. 

The annual general meeting of tlie Choir Benevolent Fund was held 


on Tuesday in the Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral, Mr. W. A. | 
Barrett, M.A.. Mus. Bac., in the Chair, when a very satisfactory balance | 


sheet and report was placed before the members present, and the annual 
election of officers was proceeded with. 

A new operetta, entitled “ The Carp,” will shortly be produced at the 
Savoy Theatre, as an opening piece to “The Mikado.” The libretto, 
which is written in blank verse, is from the pen of Mr. F. Desprez, and 
the music, consisting of five numbers, is by Mr. Alfred Cellier. The cast 
will include Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Charles Hildersley, and Miss Josephine 
Findlay. 

The hundred and forty-eighth anniversary festival of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, will take place at St James’s Hall on May 12. 

_ The principal musical item at the matinée Miss Minnie Bell is to 
give next month at St. George’s Hall, will be the production of a new 
operetta entitled “ Keep your places.” The libretto, tounded on the old 


farce “ Domestic Economy,” is by Mr. Robert Reece, and the music is | 


from the pen of Mr. J. B. Allen. The cast will include Mr. Henty Bracy, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, Miss Minnie Bell, and Miss Marion Hood. 


At M. Vladimir de Pachmann’s third pianoforte recital, which is to 


take place on Tuesday afternoon, February 2, that artist will perform five 
works by Chopin, six by Henselt, and two by Beethoven. 


Miss Eugénie Sturmfels announces her first evening concert, at | 


Princes’ Hall, on February 18, when she will exhibit her powers as a 
pianist, in a varied programme. Miss Amy Sherwin will be the vocalist, 


and Messrs. Joseph Ludwig and W. E. Whitehouse, the instrumentalists. 


Mr. Anton Hartvigson announces a pianoforte recital for Wednesday 
afternoon, February 17, at the Princes’ Hall, when his programme will 
include works by Bezcthoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Chopin, Schumann, 
and Liszt 


A committee has be2n formed for the purpose of erecting a monument 


over the grave of the late Mr. Joseph Maas. and founding a scholarship, | 


bearing his name, for the training of tenor vocalists. Mr. Charles Lyall, 
of 4, Blenheim Villas, St. John’s Wood, is the honorary secretary. 
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Mr. Walter Bache’s orchestral concert will take place at St. James’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon, February 8. He will perform with the 
orchestra, Beethoven’s concerto, No. 3, in C minor, Liszt’s concerto, No. 
2,in A major, and Tausig’s version of Chopin’s concerto in E minor. 
Mr. William Winch will be the vocalist, and Mr. Dannreuther the 
conductor. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society wili give a performance of Gounod’s 
ors et Vita, at the St. James’s Hall, on February 12. 

The Jewish Chronicle states that the late Mr. Joseph Maas was of 


| Jewish extraction, his grandfather having officiated as “reader” in a 


The | 


appearance of a young lady so little known, and so well acquitting | Shar ie: ttbesse ievtanli chenigeesIdatpeaifi ehdiaengs ahiaee: MRAM A 


Service, | 





Dutch synagogue. 
A correspondent writes :—We may only expect one more comic opera 
from the joint pens of Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. After 


present under contract not to produce any dramas until the next opera 


' completes the number he and Sir Arthur are bound to supply to the 


Savoy. It is scarcely likely that 7he Mikado will have to be supplanted 
for a long time to come, but it is rumoured that Mr, Gilbert is contem- 


| plating an Indian subject for his next libretto. - 


Burns's birthday has been celebrated with the usual musical hon- 
ours. In anticipation of the anniversary a Commemoration Concert 


| was given at St. James’s Hall, under the auspices of Mr. Austin, last 


Saturday night. A similar celebration took place at the Albert Hall on 
Monday last, the real birthday of Burns. 

The “Maybrick” prize for ballad singing has been awarded by 
Trinity College, London, to Miss B. Grosvenor Gooch. 

Monday being the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul a special service 
was held in the afternoon at St. Paul’s Cathedral. There was a crowded 
congregation. In place of the ordinary anthem, that portion of Mendel- 
ssohn's oratorio which relates to the conversion of St. Paul was given. 
The choir and band, which together numbered about 230, were con- 
ducted by Dr. Stainer, and Dr. Martin officiated at the organ. 


At the annual general meeting of the Musical Artists’ Society, held on 
the 23rd of January, it was announced by the Hon. Sec., Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, that Seven Quartets, for stringed instruments had been received 
in competition for the Prize of Twenty-five Guineas, offered by a Lady 
Member of the Society. That bearing the motto: “ Ladborare est orare” 
was commended; the one distinguished by the words, “ Without 
enthusiasm nothing is accomplished in Art,” was highly commended. 
The Prize was awarded to that bearing the superscription, ‘ Never say 
die,” which proved to be the composition of Mr. Algernon Ashton. The 
judges were Mr. Aguilar, Mr. H. C. Banister, and Mr Charles E. 
Stephens. The Prize Quartet will be produced at the Society's first 
concert in March. 

The following has been sent to us for publication: The promised 
visit of Liszt to this country in April next, after an absence of forty-five 
years—a visit instigated by the desire to meet his friends in London, and 
absolutely without any view to personal advantage—should make his 
worthy reception a matter of great importance to all lovers of music. It 
has been suggested that a fitting and lasting memorial of this interesting 
occasion would be the foundation of a Liszt Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Subscriptions to this object should be torwarded as 


soon as possible to any Member of the Committee named below, or to 
| the Hon. Treasurer. Committee : Walter,Bache, Oscar Beringer, Willem 


Coenen, E. Dannreuther, Otto Goldschinidt, Charlas Hallé, Frits Hartvig- 
son, Walter Macfarren, G. A. Osborne, A. Schloesser, F. Westlake ; Hon. 
Secretary, C. A. Barry, Gloucester Lodge, Lawrie Park, Sydenham. S. E. : 
Hon Treasurer, Alfred Littleton, 1, Berners Street, W. ‘The following 


| subscriptions have already been received : Walter Bache, Esq., £52 {0s. ; 


Oscar Beringer, Esq., £5 5s.; E. Dannreuther, Esq., £5 5s.; W. Macfarren, 
Esq., £5 §s ; F. Westlake, Esq., £5 5s.; C. A. Barry, Esq., £10 Ios. ; 
Proceeds of Concert at Miss Emerson's, £25 14s 6d ; Miss Emerson, 
4£5.; Alfred Littleton, Esq., £10 10s.; Frits Hartvigson, Esq., £5 5s. ; 
Miss Constance Bache, £1 Is. ; Willem Coenen, Esq, £5 53. ; 
Mackenzie, Esq., £5 5s. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ALTRINCHAM (Cheshire).—Considerable interest was manifes‘ed in a 
concert given a few days ago by a number of students at the Royal 
Academy of Music. An attractive programme was arranged with dis- 
criminating taste, and embodied selections—vocal and instrumental — from 
many eminent composers. Mrs. Wilson-Osmam, Mr. Theo. Moss, 
and Mr. Frank Holt (all pupils of Signor Fiori), were among the vocalists 
that claim special mention. The singing of Mrs. Wilson-Osman 
proved so thoroughly intellectual in interpretation, and charming in style, 
that she established confidence of future success. Another distinctive 
feature of this concert was the violin performance by Miss Edith Parker, 
also a student at the Royal Academy of Music, who played solos by 
Veracini and David with good promise of extending the list of lady 
performers on this exacting instrument. 


BIRMINGHAM.--The annual dinner of the Birmingham Clef Club 
took place last week ; Sir Arthur Sullivan in the chair, to 
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BkIstoL.—The Chancellor of the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Mr. F. Jeune), on Tuesday afternoon gave judgment in the case of Riseley 
v. the Dean and Chapter, which he heard last week on behalf of the 
visitor, the bishop. Mr. Charles. Q.C., appeared for the appellant, and 
Sir Walter Phillimore for the Dean and Chapter. Mr. Riseley, who had 
been connected with the cathedral from a boy, having been a chorister, 
had some differences with the precentor as to anthems, and was alleged 
to have behaved insubordinately to the Dean and Chapter. Mr. Charles 
contended that as holding a freehold office the plaintiff could not be sum- 
marily dismissed, that he ‘had not been guilty of a grave offence, and that 
the proper formalities had not been complied with. The Chancellor gave 
judgment in favour of the appellant, and ordered him to be reinstated. 

EDINBURGH.—Musical life in Edinburgh continues to take its tone 
almost entirely from. the Choral Union concerts, which maintain a high 
average but show little development. Four concerts of the series—three 
orchestral under the baton of Mr. Manns, and one choral under that of 
Mr. Collinson— fell within. the month. On January 4, Raff’s “Im Walde” 
symphony was the most important number, though the treatment it 
received was not uniformly perfect. The “Dance of Dryads” was well 
rendered, and the wild hunt had the requisite certainty and é/an ; but the 
orchestra at times failed in precision and unanimity despite Mr. Manns’s 
unimpeachable conducting. The Gluck-Wagner “ Iphigenia” overture 
was more’ successful work as regards accuracy of attack, though 
less in point of sympathetic handling ; and Beethoven’s No. 3 Concerto 
needed a pianist of greater weight than Miss Frébel to furnish a perfectly 
satisfactory interpretation. Madame Valleria gave an admirable and 
impressive rendering of the “ Verklarung,” from 7réstan und Jsolde.—On 
the 11th, Schubert’s “Overture in the Italian style” (Op. 170), and 
Gounod’s ballet airs from “La Reine de Saba,” were produced here for 
the first time ; but the special feature was Dvorak’s Second Symphony. 
Opinion was more than usually divided as to its merits, though there 
was a large balance of admiration in respect of its skill in grafting new 


romantic and national qualities upon the old symphonic stock. Herr | 


Maurice Sons, the principal violin, made a successful appearance as 
soloist. in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto; and Miss Amy Sherwin, as 
vocalist was warmly received.—The death of Mr. Maas made a noticeable 
gap in the soloists for the choral concert on the 2oth, at which the 
Creation was given. Mr. Winch took his place. Miss Anna Williams 
was in good voice, and the Raphael and Adam music was admirably sung 
by Mr. P. Glencorse.— At the Orchestral Concert on the 25th, Mr. Cowen 
was represented by three characteristic compositions—the Suite de 
Ballet, “ The Language of Flowers,” and an Interlude and Dance from 
“Sleeping Beauty.” The two last lost something of their full value 
by detachment from the cantata, but they served at least to whet the 
popular appetite for more. Brahms's “Academic” overture suffered 
somewhat in winds and strings alike; but the “ Eroica” symphony 
served as a stimulus to more careful work, and the march and scherzo 
were admirably given. Mr. Carrodus, who is very popular here, was the 
solo violinist, and gave excellent renderings of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and of Molique’s “Fandango.” Madame Clara Samuell was not very 
successful in Rossini’s “* Non pit mesta,” but sang Wallace's “ When the 
elves” in admirable taste and tone.— Of the other concerts the most 
noteworthy was that on the 12th, at which Madame Sinico, Mdlle. 
Giovanna Ameris, Mr. Welch, and Signor Foli sang. Madame Sinico’s 
daughter made her first appearance. 
bilities, but as yet distinctly immature. Miss E. Eissler, the violinist, 
played exceedingly well in the Kreutzer Sonata, though Miss Cronin’s 


She has a voice with some possi- | 


| “Academic” Overture, and Cowen’s Suite, “The 
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work as accompanist, was a little wooden,—Mr. Townsend’s Choir gave | 


a popular performance of the Z/jah, the price of admission being one 
penny. The hall was crowded to excess and numbers were turned away. 
—At Herr Alfred Gallrein's Third Chamber Concert on the 26th, 


Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor (Op. 66) and Sonata for piano and cello | 


in D (Op. 58), were given by Messrs. Gallrein (cello), Colin Mackenzie 
(violin), and W. Townsend (pianoforte). Mdlle. Schow-Rosing was the 
vocalist.—February opens with Dvorak's “ Spectre’s Bride.” 
GLasGow.—On Thursday, January 21, Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio 
Eli was performed under Mr. Mann’s direction by the Choral Union. 
The orchestra and chorus parts were extremely well rendered. 


The soli were sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Madame Marian | 


MacKenzie, Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, and Mr. W. | 


Ludwig. This work was given for the first 
the Choral Union, on November 5. 1873. The vocalists on that occasion 
were Madlle. Carola,, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis 


time in Glasgow by F fteees 
auser. 


Thomas, and Mr. Santley ; and the performance was conducted by the | 


composer himself.—At the concert on Saturday, January 23, the pro- | q t ; ; 
i Ye J ‘ 3 | be compelled to take a rest in Paris, where she arrived on the 21st of this 


| month, until the opening of her concerts at the Eden Theatre. 


Tarantella, for Flute and Clarinet, with Orchestra (Op. 6), two move- | 
~ ete se W west a ' latter are still fixed for the 3rd, 6th, and 9th of February. 


ments from Raff's Symphony, “ In Wintertime ” (1) “ At the Fireside” | 


gramme included Beethoven’s Overture to /gmont, Snvint-Saéns’s 


(Larghetto), (2) “ Carnival” (Allegro vivace), Mendelssohn’s Symphony, 


No. 4, in A (Italian), the whole concluding with Verdi’s Ballet music, | 


“The Four Seasons (/ Vespré Sicilian’). Madame Clara Samuell sang 
Wallace’s song, “ When the elves at dawn do pass” (Amber Witch). 
Mr. A. P, Vivian was solo flautist, and Mr. J. Clinton was solo clarionet. 
Mr. Manns conducted. — Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Brahms’s 
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Language of the 
Flowers ” were the chief orchestral items of last Tuesday’s Choral Union 
Concert, which also included a performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, by Mr. Carrodus.—A biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 


| compiled and edited by Mr. James D. Brown, assistant librarian to the 


Mitchell Library, Glasgow, is now in the press, and will be shortly 
published (Alexander Gardner, Paisley). A special feature of this work 
will be the Bibliography of Engiish Writings on Music. 

LIMERICK —On Thursday, January 21, a vocal and instrumental 
concert was given by the members of St. John’s Choral Class, assisted by 
a few friends. The large room of the Athenzeum was nearly filled, those 
present evincing considerable pleasure. Dr. Haydn performed on 
the violin with brilliancy, and the pianoforte accompaniments to 
the violin solos testified to Master Haydn’s ability. Miss Graves 
fully sustained her reputation as a thoroughly trained singer, by her 
rendering of “La Habanera.” From Mrs. Stokes. concert-goers antici- 
pate some pleasant singing and they had no cause for disappointment. 
Mr. J. P. Gelston gave with expression and taste two tenor solos. 
Another tenor, Mr. Alexander, evoked applause by the expression he threw 
into “ I arise from dreams of thee.” Misses Switzer and Rice, and Messrs. 
Levery, Eakins, Findlay, Fudge, Holiywood, and Treacy, also acquitted 
themselves creditably. The concerted music was fairly good, the opening 
chorus being given with perfect precision. The duet in the * Miserere 
Scene” was marred by.the imperfect time and a slightly faulty intonation 
in the choruses. The pianoforte examples by Messrs. Gibbons and Lee, 
prove those gentlemen to be able executants. The whole concert reflects 
much credit on the conductor, Mr. Warton Dyer, who played several 
accompanitents. 

MANCHESTER. The oratorio of Samson, was performed at Mr. Hallé’s 
concert last week. The principal singers were Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Winch, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr Hallé has adopted 
a curtailed arrangement of the work, the popular minuet which concludes 
the overture being amongst the omitted numbers.—The St. Cecilia 
Choral Society, an amateur society conducted by Mr. Edward Hecht, 
gave their annual concert on Monday last. Herr Max Bruch’s Cantata, 
Odysseus, and Dr. Stanford’s 46th. Psalm were the chief works performed. 
— Mr. de Jong conducted the eighth ofa series of Working Men’s Concerts 
in the Free Trade Hall on Saturday evening last. At these concerts no 
seats are of higher price than one shilling. —Considerable expectation 1s 
raised by the report of Mr. Seymour Jackson’s intentions to join the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, his appearance on the concert platform having 
gained a wide popularity in the district. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel had the honour of singing before Her Majesty 
the Queen, at Osborne, on the 26th inst. The programme included the 
following :—“ Sei nur Still,” by F. W. Franck (1630), and “ Die Grena- 
diere,” by Schumann (Mr. Henschel) ; “ Der Nussbaum,” by Schumann, 
and “ Rheinisches Volkslied,” by Mendelssohn (Mrs. Henschel) ; Duet 
from “ Die beziihmte Wiederspinstige,” by Goetz (Mr. and Mrs. Henschel); 
and the following compositions of Mr. Henschel—Lieder aus dem Cyclus 
“Der Trompeter von Siackingen” (Mr. Henschel); Three songs from 
Kingsley’s “ Water Babies” (Mrs. Henschel) ; and Duet, “ Gondoliera ’ 
(Mr. and Mrs. Henschel) 


FOREIGN. 


The appearance of Joachim in Paris, at one of the Colonne Concerts, 
has met with the success that might have been anticipated. The press Is 
all but unanimous in his praise, and the “absence of virtuosity” is cited 
amongst his chief virtues. In the Adagio of Beethoven's Concerto he is 
said to have been incomparable, while the first and last movements were, 
according to some critics, wanting in passion. Joachim also played the 
Adagio of the Sixth Concerto of Spohr, and some of Bach’s pieces for the 
unaccompanied violin, with which all frequenters of the Popular Concerts 
are familiar. 

The death, on the 19th of this mon:h, has been announced of the cele- 
brated tenor, Joseph Tichatscheck, who had reached his eightieth year, 
and held a position in the Dresden Opera for forty years He was the 
son of a farmer, and was born in 1807, in Weckelsdorf, Bohemia. He 
was an intimate friend of Wagner. and it was through his influence, and 
that of Madame Schréder-Devrient, that Riz was accepted at Dresden. 
He created the title part of that opera, and was also the original Tann- 


The rumour lately current in Paris that Madame Patti was detained 
at Vienna by a serious attack of bronchitis, was fortunately unfounded. 
She is suffering, however, from the effects of a severe cold, and will 


The 


The first performance of Avanca Capello, an opera in five acts. by 
M. Jules Barbier, music by M. Hector Salomon, is fixed for next Monday, 
at the Theatre Royal, Antwerp. The general rehearsal takes place 
to-day. 

A new opera, entitled AZirra, composed by M. Zavertal, the well- 
known bandmaster at Woolwich, will be shortly produced at Prague. 
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The following dates are fixed for Rubinstein’s series of historical 
concerts. In Leipsic: March 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 27, and 29. In Paris : 
April 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, and 27. Between Leipsic and Paris, three afte: - 
noon concerts at the former, with selections from Beethoven. Schumann, 
and Chopin are in project ; and after the Paris concerts three similar 
afternoons at Brussels. Afterwards the pianist will superintend the first 
production of his Feramors at Prague, and finally will proceed to London. 

Herr Eugen Degale, the well known baritone, has been compelled by 
ill-health to resign his post at the Dresden Court Opera-house Degale 
was born at Munich in 1832. and has been familiar to Dresden stage- 
goers since 1861. In the course of his artistic career, extending over 25 
years, he has appeared 81 times as the “Hollinder™; 76 times as 
“Telramund ” ; 65 timesas “ Wolfram ” ; and 59 times as “ Beckmesser” ; 
which shows that there are at least some voices capable of standing the 
strain of Wagnerian music for a considerable period. 

The Journal Offciel reminds intending competitors for the Cressent 
Prize that their scores should be sent in before to-morrow, January 31, to 
the “direction des beaux Arts,” 3, Rue de Valois, Paris. This reminder, 
says the Ménestrel, is the more opportune, if a current rumour may be 
credited, that at present not a single MS. has been received. 

Herr Simrock. the Berlin publisher of the libretto of Dvorak’s opera, 
Der Bauer ein Schelm, has commenced proceedings for infringement of 
copyright in connection with another edition that was specially printed 
for the performances recently given in Vienna. 


Hovertisements. 





FOURTH GRADE, JUST PUBLISHED. 
E Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN. Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVBLY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StuDY OF MusICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.--‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Acacemy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and _ pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it te all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic. —‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Schcol Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers ” 

Musical Review.—‘“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

_Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, PATERNOSTER Row: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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“EDITION CHANOT” 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 


Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


Address: ‘*‘ Eprvion CHANOT,” 
116, OXFORD STREET, 
73, BERNERS STREET (facing Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co.), and 
185, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Please address all communications to BERNERS STREET, 
EVERY PIANIST SHOULD READ 
FORSEY BRION’S NEW WORK, . 


THE 


Hinatenr & Professional Artist 
at the Pianoforte. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MAY BE HAD THROUGH ALL MUSICSELLERS, 
Or Post Free for 12 Stamps from 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, Conduit St., Regent St. 


BLISSCAN 


Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, CX FORD STREBT, W:. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 


cultivate | the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein, and other 
successful Vocalists. 


FOR 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
Lonlon: HAMMOND & CO. (late Juttten), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. | 


INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Puach, October 21, 1865. 


FOR AND 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actor», Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, ts. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS~WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


All kinds of Music Strings for all Musical 
Znstruments, 


Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA RurFInt's (of Naples) Celeorated Strings for Soloists, manufac- 
tured by him on a system invented by Mons, J. B. Vut_Laume, of Paris. 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent I.nproved Chin Rest 
also his improved String Gauge 
6, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. ’ 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on the best principl 
_with all modern. improvements. 
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